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THE HISTORY OF THE PART OF 


WEST SOMERSET 


COMPRISING THE PAKISHES OF 
LUCCOMBE, SELWORTHY, STOKE PERO, PORLOCK, CULBONE, & OARE. 


BY 


CHARLES E. H. CHADWYCK HEALEY, K.C. F.S.A. 


The greater part of this work consists of matter which has never before been published. It is hoped that it will prove 
an exhaustive history of that portion of Somerset to which it is devoted; but beyond this it will be found to contain 
information as to other parts of the same county, as well as on the topography and family history of Cornwall and Devon. 
The sources of information have been almost wholly manuscript records belonging to the State and private owners. In the 
Appendix will be found many documents hitherto unpublished, including a series of four rolls of the bailiff of the Manor 
of Porlock, temp. Henry V. and VI., of seven rolls of the Manor of Brendon, temp. Henry VI.; the Porlock rental of Cecily, 
Marchioness of Dorset ; the foundation deed of the Harington Chantry, prescribing minutely the duties of the Chaplains 
pointed ritual; the names of all parishioners signing the Protestation of 1641; and the last Perambulation of the 


and the a 
Forest of — The lists of parochial incumbents will be found to be more complete than any hitherto published. 


Much attention has been devoted to family history and heraldry, and there is a valuable collection of pedigrees. 
There is a very full Index. 

The Illustrations are all original, and have been specially executed under the Author's supervision. 

The Portraits are in Photogravure. That of Frances, Marchioness of Dorset, has been engraved by the King’s per- 
mission from the Original by Holbein at Windsor. That of Mr. Secretary Blathwayt and his Wife are from the Originals by 
Kneller at Dyrham k, not hitherto reproduced. They have been engraved for this Work by permission of the Rev. 
W. T. Blathwayt. 

The Plans of Churches, of Dovery Court, and the Hall Window of the latter are by Mr. Edmund Buckle, Diocesan 
Architect of Bath and Wells, and the other Engravings are from Drawings by Mr. John Crowther. 

As the interest of the Work appeals in an equal de; to the Architect, Antiquary, Genealogist, and all who care for { 
one of the remotest, most romantic, and most utiful districts of England, it is believed that no more Copies bave been 


printed than will be speedily taken up. eel , 
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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
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Founded 1839. 
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gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


paid. 

MEMBERSHIP.-Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
pic ed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 

ts benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of news: 

The principal features of the Kules governing election to all Reostons 
are. that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years 

KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may ber d for by Members of the Institution. 


Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and uirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The anes HALL PRESS. Lid., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.) 

Contains hairiess paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
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Size, 3s. per dozen, railed or 

Authors should nove that The Leadenhall Ltd.. cannot be 
responsibie for the \oes of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES WATERS awarded Gold Medal at International 
Exhibition, Paris, 1900 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury, 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty. 


NGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 


| scHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, f 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, trp., tospox, VLALVERN, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. | 


OTES QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES sawp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months . 

or 2s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


N R. OLIVER S&S. GOLDWORTH desires 
EMPLOYMENT as Searcher in Parish Registers, Court Rolls, 

&c., or in making Sketches of Old Houses, Monuments, &c. C 
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to Mr. 0. 8. G., Carperby, Aysgarth Station, Terkshize 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs, H. H. HODGSON & 

co., ‘Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every 

description. Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued 
arran 


OOKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

Please state wants ey free. Libraries and Small 

Parcels of Books Purchased for Distance no object. Special 
List of Wants free —-HOLLAND Book Merchants, Rirmingham. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 

as the most expert HKookfinders extant. Please state wants.—KAKERS 
Great Kookehop, 14-16. John Bright Street, Birmingham 


Morn NG’S QUARTERLY. An Illustrated 
Le pe devoted to Art, Archwology. and Heraldry, of which the 
d Plates is a speciality Price ls., or by post 
Is. 3d.; oF pee Subscription, 4s., including postage 
The Contents of No. XVIII. (New — now ready, include :— 
ARLES. With 2 Illustrations. Hy E. Stanley. 
SOME MODERN DUTCH ARTISTS. with 2 2 Full-Page Plates, one 
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Hist 
OFF the BEATEN TRACK : Caerlaverock Castle Iilustrated. By 
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An ORIGINAL COPPER PLATE, Er-Libris, &c 
The DE LA MORE PRESS, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. P.RAS. 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


ee Fighth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth 
REMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
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By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
SAMPSON LOW & 00. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, BC. 


({ULLETON’ S HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS, 
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prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, News. 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, BC 


TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and ls. with 
rene, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1901. | buted so greatly to advance the prosperity 
—--~--— - and renown of their country.” 
CONTENTS. —No. 184. On the 2nd of December, 1854, Liperan 


NOTES :—Civil List Pensions, 1—Newbury, James’s Pow- | gives the following quotation from Madame 
ders, and Goldsmith, 11—Shakespeariana, 12— Bishop | e Staél :— 
Sherborne, 13—‘“*A bad day and a worse’’—“* Three acres 
and a cow "—Pall Mall —Japanese Names — Dahlia and _“* Quelques pensions accordées aux gens de lettres 
Fuchsia—Price of Ink in 1288, 14. wensseepant spans beaucoup d’influence sur les 
: ine | vrais talens. génie n’en veut qu’A la gloire, et 
JE :—“ Kentish fire’’—Goldsmith’s Publishers — 
bay treme de Lahees® in England—‘“In the days when we la gloire ne jaillit que de l’opinion publique. 
went On the 3lst of July, 1858, J. M. H. notes 
der- 15—Cowley’s Poems set to Music — 
Penington the Younger." Custice "Lavington in Sussex that in the year 1663 Louis XIV. granted 
—' King of Spain's Bible’ —Breslaw— Philpot MSS.— to several literary men, and asks 
Mackenzie of Gairloch, 16—Icknield Street, 17. | or a copy of the list. To this CLERICUS (D.) 
REPLIES :—St. Clement Danes, 17—“ Anyone,” “ Bvery- | replies on the 21st of August. 


one,” 18—Sheriff Sir T. Cooke—Neptune and Crossing the | Qn the Ist of February, 1862, Mr. J. W. 
La-di-da,”’ 19—De Bathe and Holsworthy Families, 


20 — Designations of Foreigners in Mexico— Gladstone BRYANS proposes the founding of an Order 
Volume—Game of Battledore—Funeral Cards—“ Rabbat- | of Merit, to take the name of the “ Order of 
the Albert Cross,” in memory of the late 
Knifeboard—St. George and the Dragon, 23—Hogarth’s | Prince Consort. 

House — Blue Beard, 24—“ Parlour"’—Glasgow Univer-| * We have already the ‘ Victoria Cross’ for deeds 

sity, 25—‘* Collate "—Malt and Hop Substitutes—Authors | done in the field; might we not have the pendant 

Wanted, 26. | to it, for exploits no less worthy in the peaceful 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Memorials of the Duttons of | paths of science?” 

Dutton '—Reviews and Magazines. On the Ist of February, 1868, appears a 
Notices to Correspondents. | note, ‘The Literary Pension of the Civil List,’ 
ial | signed J. A. G., who suggests that 5,000/. per 
annum should be the very minimum sum 


Rotes devoted to literary pensions, and leaves it 
. “in the hands of the Editor and those of his 
CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. able contributors for an influential and suc- 


cessful advocacy.” 
On the 25th of July, 1885, H. Y. P. asks 
for records of royal bounty funds. 


On the 16th of May, by an Order 
of the House of Commons, a Return was 
rinted of “Persons now in receipt of 
ensions charged on the Civil List of Her| I have, as will be seen, not given the pen- 
late Majesty under the Act 1 Vict., c. 2, s. 5.”| sions in the order of the printed list, but 
On looking over this publication I felt what | have classified them under their respective 
an interesting permanent record it would be| heads. The name of the Prime Minister 
if we could place it in the pages of “dear old | under whose administration the pension was 
‘N. & Q.,’” and with the Editor’s cordial | granted has also been added. 
woo I wrote to the printers, Messrs.| One name dear to all lovers of literature, 
yre & Spottiswoode, asking them for per-| that of Sir Robert Peel, appears but once, 
mission to reprint it. Their reply was that | there being now only one recipient among 
the copyright did not rest with them, but | the many who received pensions at his hands. 
they courteously suggested that I should place | This survivor is a daughter of the late Sir 
my request before the Controller of His} Hudson Lowe, the pension being granted as 
aes Stationery Office, who has kindly | far back as 1845. ‘i Sir Robert Beel’s sym- 
acceded to my wish — the understanding | pathy with literary men full mention was 
that “mention is made of the fact that the | made by the Atheneum in the obituary notice 
rmission of the Controller of His Majesty’s | of him which appeared in the number of the 
tationery Office has been obtained,” | I | 6th of July, 1850. The grant of 300/. a year to 
am now able to place the Return before the | Southey, with an offer of a baronetcy, a like 
readers of ‘N & &: |sum to Wordsworth, 200/.a year to Tenny- 
The following references to the subject of | son, 150/. a year to James Montgomery, 200/. 
literary pensions have appeared in these a year to Mr. Tytler, the same to Mr. 
columns :— | M'‘Culloch, 1007. a year to the widow of 
On the 2lst of October, 1854, InpIgNans| Thomas Hood, proved his a amg of 
calls attention to “the pittance of 1,200/. | literature, while for the sons of Mrs. Hemans 
distributed among some thirty or forty | he bend places under the Crown, and 
individuals, all of whom, by the force and | the first appointment of his first admini- 
splendour of their genius......have contri-| stration was given to Allan Cunningham. 
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He also bestowed pensions on Mrs. Somerville 
and Faraday, and itis pleasing to record that 
a niece of the great chemist, Miss Jane 
Barnard, still enjoys a pension. 

‘N. & Q. of the 8th of May, 1852, opens 
with a note by the Editor on Sir Robert Peel, 
and his claims to be remembered by the 
literary men of England. Mention is made 
of the many literary nsions granted 
during the time he was Prime Minister, as 
well as of his generosity towards Dr. Maginn, 
and it is proposed that a bust or statue of him 
should be placed in the vestibule of the British 
Museum. 

In 1888 an investigation as to the Victorian 
administration of the Pension List, in refer- 
ence to literature, was conducted for the com- 
mittee of the Incorporated Society of Authors 
by Mr. William Morris Colles, and the result 
published. Mr. Colles proposes that 


“the sum of 1,200/. be yearly voted for the purpose | 957 


of assisting distinguished men and women of letters, 
art, and science by granting pensions when they 
have arrived at the age of fifty-five or are incapaci- 
tated from work by ill health, mental or bodily, 
and their widows or daughters if they are in dis- 
tressed circumstances.” 


LITERATURE. 
1851, October 10th (Lord John Russell), 
Mrs. Mary Retr. 


“In consideration of Dr. Reid’s valuable 
contributions to literature, ‘and of the dis- 
tressed condition in which his widow and 
children are placed by his decease.’ 501.” 

Mrs. Reid is the widow of James Seaton 
Reid, D.D. (1798-1851), Church historian, 
author of ‘History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland,’ the third volume of 
which was completed by Prof. Killen, of 
Belfast (‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xlvii. p. 429). 

1856, November 10th (Lord Palmerston). 
Mr. James 


m consideration of his literary merits. 
1002.” 

Born at Nottingham, 22nd of April, 1816. 
Author of ‘Festus,’ published in 1839. He 
was included in the honorary LL.D.s at the 
recent celebration at Glasgow University. 

Mr. Theodore Watts in the Atheneum for 
April lst, 1876, writes that 
“there is, in fact, both here and in America, a 
large section of the public, both cultivated and 
uncultivated, which—free from the bonds of Cal- 
vinism on the one hand, and from hedonic nescience 
and art-worship on the other—feels a warm and 
passionate sympathy with Mr. Bailey’s poem and 
the universalism it teaches. And this sympathy— 
in religious circles, at least—is, as a matter of fact, 
widening. It might almost be said, indeed, that 


Christianity can never—even in the highest develop- 
ment possible to it—get beyond the loving univer- 
salism of such opposite poets as Bailey and Burns. 
tee! Had not ‘Festus’ been itself preceded (b 
something like four years) by Mr. Browning's 
‘Paracelsus,’ and not followed by it, the in- 
fluence of Bailey would, through Dobell, have 
been so great upon our youngest school that 
his place in the history of nineteenth-century 
poetry would have been more important than it 
even is now. Yet, in the study of English poetry, 
it is always necessary to consider the influence of 
‘ Paracelsus’ upon ‘ Festus,’ the influence of ‘ Fes- 
tus’ upon ‘ Balder’ and ‘ England in Time of War’; 
and the influence of these upon most subsequent 
poetry.” 
1858, February 15th (Lord Palmerston). 

Mr. SterpHen Henry BRADBURY. 


**In consideration of his contributions to 
literature. 50/.” 
1861, April 19th (Lord Palmerston). Second grant. 
“In consideration of his literary merit. 


A poet of the middle of the century. 
1858, October 4th (Earl of Derby). 
Mrs. Susanna BaRT Lett. 

“Tn consideration of the literary merits of 
her husband, the late William Henry Bart- 
lett. 75.” 

William Henry Bartlett (1809-54), author 
of ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ ‘ Forty Days in 
the Desert,’ ‘The Nile Boat,’ ‘The Pilgrim 
Fathers.’ He edited Sharpe’s London Maga- 
sine from March, 1849, to June, 1852 (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 335). 

1861, April 19th (Lord Palmerston). 
Miss Mary ANNE JERROLD. 

“Tn consideration of the literary merit of 
her father, the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 507.” 

Douglas William Jerrold (1803-57). His 
first article in Punch, signed Q., appeared in 
the second number, September 13th, 1841, 
and he was a constant contributor until ten 
days before his death. From 1852 he was 
editor of Lloyd’s Newspaper at a salary of 
1,000/.a year. Hecontributed three columns 
of leaders each week as well as literary 
reviews. He was also an early contributor 
to the Atheneum. For a list of his works, 
&c., see ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxix. pp. 349-52. 


1863, June 18th (Lord Palmerston). 
Mr. GERALD Massey. 
“As to a lyric poet, sprung from the 
people. 701.” 


1887, April lst (Marquis of Salisbury). Second grant. 

“In consideration of his literary merit, 
and of the smallness of his means of sup- 
port. 


Born at Gamble Wharf, near Tring, 
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May 29th, 1828. His first book was ‘ Voices 
of anion and Lyrics of Love,’ 1851, fol- 
lowed by ‘The Ballad of Babe Christabel,’ 
1855, ‘Craigcrook Castle,’ 1856, and many 
others. His last work published is ‘ My 
Lyrical Life,’ 1890. 


1866, December 10th (Earl of Derby). 
Miss Mary CRalk. 

“In consideration of the services of her 
father, the late Dr. Craik, as Professor of 
History and English Literature in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 30/.” 

George Lillie Craik (1798-1866), born at 
Kennoway, Fife. He came to London, and 
became connected with Charles Knight, and 
contributed largely to the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge; also to the Penny Magazine 
and Penny Cyclopedia. In 1849 he was 
appointed to the above-mentioned professor- 
ship (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xiii. p. 1). 


1870, April 12th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. Ropert WILLIAM BUCHANAN. 
“Tn consideration of his literary merits as 
1002.” 
rn August 18th, 1841 ; died June 10th, 
1901. Obituary notice in Atheneum, June 15th. 
M.A.P. of same date: ‘Robert Buchanan’s 
Youth. The Spectator, June 29th, 1901, 
contains a communication signed W. W., 
stating that “lines from the ‘Siren’ adorn 
the drawing-room of the beautiful chateau- 
observatory of Abbadia, near Hendaye, now 
belonging to the Institute of France. They 
well express the feelings of the late owner 
when he built the chateau.” A translation is 
given. The lines commence 
Oh melancholy waters, softly flow ! 


1877, June Ist (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Miss Mary Ann De Foe. 

“The lineal descendant of the author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 75/.” 

In the Atheneum of June Ist, 1895, Mr. 
George A. Aitken gives a list of books from 
the catalogue of Defoe’s library. The missing 
catalogue had been lying all these years in 
the British Museum. 


1877, November 28th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mr. Georce MACDONALD. 
“In consideration of his contributions to 
literature. 100/.” 
Born 1824. Was an Independent minister, 
but retired on account of his health. His 
first book was a poem, —- in 18 


‘Within and Without’; his long series o 


novels commenced in 1862 with ‘David 
Elginbrod.’ 

1878, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Lapy CREAsy. 

“In recognition of the literary services of 
her late husband, Sir Edward Creasy. 1501.” 

Edward Shepherd Creasy, born 1812; died 
January 27th, 1878. His ‘ Biographies of 
Eminent Etonians’ appeared in 1850, and his 
‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’ 1852 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xiii. p. 64). 

1880, April 28th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Marran Hepwortu Dixon. 

“In consideration of the literary services of 
her late husband, Mr. William Hepworth 
— 100/.” 

_ William Hepworth Dixon (1821-79). His 
life of Howard (published 1850) went through 
three editions in one year. From 1853 to 
1869 editor of the Atheneum. It was at his 
suggestion greater facilities were given to 
the public to visit the Tower of London, and 
during his first trip to America he arranged 
for the recovery of the Irish State Papers, 
for which he was offered the honour of 
knighthood (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xv. pp. 128-9). 

1881, October 3lst (W. E. Gladstone). 

Dr. CHARLES WELLS. 

“Tn recognition of his services in connexion 
with Oriental languages and literature. 50/.” 

Born 6 September, 1838; special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War, 1864 (‘ Who's Who,’ 


1901). 
1881, October 3lst (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. CHar_es Patrick O’Conor. 
“In consideration of his merit as a 
and of his narrow means of subsistence. POL? 
1882, August 16th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. SaMuEL Rawson GARDINER. 
_“In recognition of his valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of England. 150/.” 
Born March 4th, 1829 (‘Who’s Who,’ 1901). 
1884, February 9th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. FREDERICK JAMES FURNIVALL. 
“In recognition of his services to English 
philology and literature. 150/.” 
“a February 4th, 1825 (‘Who’s Who,’ 
1884, May Ist (W. E. Gladstone). 

Mr. James Aucustus Henry Murray, LL.D. 
“In consideration, and for the promotio 
of his valuable services to philology, especially 
in connexion with his work as editor of the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ 250/.” 
Born 1837 (‘ Who’s Who,’ 1901). 
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1884, December 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Miss Emma Luspock Brown. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
to history by her late brother, Mr. Rawdon 
Brown. 70/.” 

Rawdon Lubbock Brown, 1803-83 (‘ D.N.B., 
vol. vii. p. 24). 


1885, August 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Rostra Jane Eastwick. 

“In recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by her husband, the late Mr. E. B. 
Eastwick, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., in connexion 
with Oriental literature. 100/.” 

Edward Backhouse Eastwick, 1814-83 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xvi. pp. 334-5). 

1887, January I4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. KEnrT. 

“Tn “ye of the value of his contri- 
— to biographical and other literature. 
1002.” 

Born November 3rd, 1823. Edited the Su 
1845-70 ; Weekly Register, 1874-81 ; presen 
to the British Museum the last letter of 
Charles Dickens and the first of Edward, 
Lord Lytton (‘Who's Who,’ 1901). 


1887, September 27th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Jessiz JEFFERIES. 

“In consideration of the literary attain- 
ments of her late husband, Mr. Richard 
ae and of her destitute condition. 
100/.” 

Richard Jefferies, 1848-87, author of ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,’ ‘The Life of the 
Fields, and ‘The Dewy Morn’ (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxix. pp. 265-6). 


1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss ConsTaNCE FREDERICA GORDON CUMMING. 

“In consideration of her merits as an 
author, and of her destitute condition. 50/.” 

See ‘English Catalogue,’ Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Cerriog HucHes. 

“In recognition of the merits of her late 
husband, Mr. J. C. Hughes, as a Welsh poet, 
and in consideration of her destitute con- 
dition. 50/.” 

John Ceiriog Hughes, 1832-87 ; born Sep- 
tember 25th, 1832. Between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand copies of his first volume of 
poetry, ‘Oriau’r Hwyr’ (‘Evening Hours’), 
were sold. He also wrote fifty songs for 


Brinley Richards’s ‘Songs of Wales’ (London 
1873). He was the author of the original 


tune ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxviii. pp. 182-3). 

1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Laura Liese Barnes. 

“Tn consideration of the merits of her late 
father, the Rev. W. Barnes, as an author and 
linguist, and on account of her destitute 
condition. 50/.” 

Rev. W. Barnes, 1820-86 ; author of ‘ Poems 
of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect.’ 


1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. ANNABELLA BaYNEs. 

“In consideration of the eminence of her 
late husband, Prof. T.S. Baynes, as an author 
-_ scholar, and of her destitute condition. 
75. beg 

Thomas Spencer Baynes ; born March 24th, 
1823 ; editor of the ninth edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; was assistant 
editor of the Daily News, 1857-64; died 
May 30th, 1887 (‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. i. p. 809). 

1890, January 15th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Extury Tupper. 

“In recognition of the services of her late 
father, Mr. Martin F. Tupper, to literature, 
and in consideration of her inadequate means 
of support. 75/.” 

1810-89. ‘ Proverbial Philosophy > was 
first published in 1838 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lvii. 
pp. 318-20). 

1891, May 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Grorce Barnett Situ. 


“In consideration of his services to litera- 
_— and of his inadequate means of support. 
80) 

Born May 17th, 1841 ; author of ‘ Life of 
Gladstone,’ ‘ Life of John Bright,’ and other 
works (‘ Who’s Who,’ 1901). 

1892, March 8th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Mary Gray GARDEN, 

“Tn consideration of the literary merits of 
her father, the late James Hogg (known as 
the Ettrick Shepherd), and of her inadequate 
means of support. 40/.” 

Author of “ Memorials of James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, with preface by Prof. 
Veitch” (Alexander Gardner, 1885). 

1892, June 20th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mrs. ELEANoR FREEMAN. 

“In consideration of the eminence of her 
late husband, Prof. Edward Augustus Free- 
man, as an historian. 100/.” 

Atheneum obituary notice, March 19th, 
1892. 


song for which Brinley Richards wrote the 
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1892, August 15th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. CasHet Hoey. 


“ In consideration of her literary merits, and | 


of her inadequate means of support. 50/.” 

Born 1830(Johnston). For works see ‘ Eng- 
lish Catalogue,’ Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

1893, June 19th (W. E. Gladstone), 
Mr. GwenoGrryn Evans. 

“To enable him to continue his researches 
in Welsh literature. 2001.” 

1893, June 19th (W. E. Gladstone), 
Mrs. Frances E. 

‘* In consideration of the literary merits of 
her husband, the late Mr. Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope, and of her narrow means.” 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope, eldest son of 
Frances Milton Trollope, author of ‘The 
Widow Barnaby’ (1838). Her works reached 
115 volumes, although she published nothing 
until she was fifty-two. Her son Thomas 
Adolphus was born 1810 ; between 1840 and 
1890 he published some sixty volumes ; he 
popularized gossip about Italy ; died 1892 
vol. lvii.). 

1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Mr. T. H. 8. Escort. 

“ In consideration of his merits as an author 
and journalist. 100/.” 

Succeeded John Morley as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review ; \eader-writer for the 
Standard since 1866. For list of publications 
see ‘Who’s Who,’ 1901. 

1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Miss Matirtpa Epwarps. 
“In consideration of her literary merits. 


Poet, novelist, and writer on French rural 
life (‘ Who’s Who,’ 1901). 
1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Mrs. KATHARINE 8S. Macquor. 
“Tn consideration of her contributions to 
literature. 50/.” 
For list of works see ‘Who’s Who,’ 1901. 
1894, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Miss Rosatinp HawkeER and Miss JuLioT 
HAWKER. 
‘**In consideration of the literary merits of 
their late father, the Rev. Stephen Hawker. 


Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker ; born Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1803 ; died August 15th, 1875 (*‘ Cham- 
bers’s Biographical Dictionary ’). 

1895, January Sth (Earl of Rosebery). 
Miss Héster Pater and Miss Ciara PATER. 

“Tn consideration of the literary merits of 
their late brother, Mr. Walter Pater. 100/.” 

Walter Pater; born August 4th, 1839; 


educated at King’s School, Canterbury ; first 
wrote for the Westminster Review, January, 
1857 ; obituary notice in the Atheneum, 
August 4th, 1894. 

1895, January 26th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Mrs. Marre Evetnre HaMerton. 

“Tn consideration of the literary merits of 
her late husband, Mr. P. G. Hamerton. 100/.” 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; born September 
10th, 1834; died November 6th, 1894. See 
‘Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary.’ 

1895, February 26th (Earl of Rosebery), 
Mr. Watson. 

“In consideration of the merit of his 
poetical works. 100/.” 

Born August 2nd, 1858; first verses ap- 
peared in the Liverpool Argus, 1875 ; collected 
poems published 1898 (‘ Who’s Who,’ 1901). 

1895, May 16th (Earl of Rosebery). 
Mrs. Epiru L. Pearson, 

“In consideration of the literary merits of 
~ late husband, Mr. Charles Henry Pearson. 
1 shag 

Charles Henry Pearson (1830-94), Colonial 
Minister and historian. He prophesied the 
Yellow Peril (‘ D.N.B..,’ vol. xliv.). 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. EvizaBetn DIcKENs. 

“In consideration of the literary eminence 
of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, and of the 
straitened circumstances in which she has 
been left by the death of her husband, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Jun. 100/.” 

* D.N.B.,’ vol. xv. 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Rose TROLLOPE. 

“In consideration of the distinguished 
literary merits of her husband, the late Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, and of her straitened 
circumstances. 100/.” 

Anthony Trollope, 1815-82 (‘ D.N.B., 
vol. lvii.; ‘ Autobiography,’ 2 vols., published 
1883 ; and ‘What I Remember,’ by T. A. 
Trollope, 1887). 

1897, December 15th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss JANET Mary OLIPHANT. 

**In consideration of the literary eminence 
of the late Mrs. Oliphant. 75/.” 

Margaret co (née Wilson); born 
1828 ; died at Wimbledon, June 25th, 1897. 
Atheneum, July 3rd, 1897, and ‘Chambers’s 
Biographical Dictionary.’ 

1898, April 29th (Marquis of Salisbury), 
Mr. Ernest? HENLEY. 

“Tn recognition of his literary merits, and 
of his inadequate means of support. 225/.” 

Born August 23rd, 1849; editor of the 
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National Observer, 1888-93, the New Review, | 
1893-98 (‘Chambers’s Dictionary’ and ‘Who’s | 
Who,’ 1901). 

1898, June 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Tue Rev. Canon Dantret Sitvan Evans. 

“In recognition of his labours on the 
*Welsh Dictionary,’ and of his services to 
Welsh literature generally. 100/.” 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Exiza Paton Hitt Burton. 

“In consideration of the services rendered 
to literature by her late father, Dr. John 
Hill Burton, especially in connexion with the 
history of Scotland. 65/.” 

John Hill Burton, 1809-1881. “ His begin- 
nings were humble, and most that he wrote 
cannot now be identified.” For a time was 
editor of the Scotsman, and committed that 
journal to the support of free trade (* D.N.B.,’ 
vol. viii. pp. 10-12). 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Marta MarGaret 

“Tn consideration of the literary services 
of her late husband, Dr. William Kingsford, 
the Canadian historian. 100/.” 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Martian CHARLOTTE MALLESON. 

“Tn recognition of the eminence of her late 
husband, Col. George Bruce Malleson, as an 
Indian and military historian. 100/.” 

Col. George Bruce Malleson ; born May 8th, 
1825 ; edited Calcutta Review, 1864-9 (‘ Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary ’). 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. JoHN Payne. 

“In recognition of his literary work, espe- 
cially in connexion with Oriental literature. 
100/.” 

1809, August 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. ALFRED AusTIN. 

** As Poet Laureate. 200/.” 

Born at Headingley, Leeds, May 30th, 
1835 (‘Who’s Who,’ 1901). 

1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Herman CHARLES MERIVALE. 

“Tn consideration of his literary work and 
of his straitened circumstances. 125/.” 

Born 1839 ; editor of Annual Register, 1870- 
1880 (‘ Who’s Who,’ 1901). 

1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Dr. Jonn MACKINTOSH. 

“In consideration of his historical writings 

and researches. 50/.” 


‘English Catalogue’ (Sampson Low, Mar- | 
ston & Co.). 


1901, February 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mrs. Emity TRAIL. 

“In consideration of the literary merits of 
her late husband, Mr. Henry Duff Traill. 757.” 

Henry Duff Traill, 1842-1900. For the two 
and a half years previous to his death was 
editor of terature (Atheneum, February 
24th, 1900). 


SCIENCE. 
1854, January 3rd (Earl of Aberdeen). 
Miss MarGaret CHRISTINA MACGILLIVRAY. 

“Daughter of the late Dr. Macgillivray. 
In consideration of her late father’s con- 
tributions to the service of natural history, 
and the destitute condition in which she was 
placed at his decease. 80/.” 

William Macgillivray’s (1796-1852) first pub- 
lished note was on the occurrence of a walrus 
on the shore of Lewis in December, 1817 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxiv.). 

1858, February 15th (Lord Palmerston). 
Miss Fanny CRESSWELL Paris. 

“Tn consideration of the scientific acquire- 
ments of her father, the late Dr. Paris, the 
benefits he conferred by his addition to the 
knowledge of geology, and of her present 
scanty means. 150/.’ 


1858, October 4th (Earl of Derby). 
Miss JANET ARCHER. 

“In consideration of the valuable con- 
tribution of her late father to the science of 
photography. 501.” 

F elloaik Scott Archer, 1813-57 ; inventor 
of the collodion process ; first account pub- 
lished in the Chemist, March, 1851 (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. ii.). 

1860, January 16th (Lord Palmerston). 
Miss LarpNerR (sister of Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner). 

“Tn consideration of her late brother’s 
labours in the cause of science, and of her 
scanty means. 125/.” 

Dionysius Lardner, 1793-1859 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxxii.). 

1861, April 19th (Lord Palmerston). 
Mrs. ExuizapetH ANNE HENFREY. 

“On account of her husband the late Prof. 
Henfrey’s contributions to anatomical and 
physiological botany. 

Arthur Henfrey, 1819-59 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 
XXV.). 

1862, June 19th (Lord Palmerston), 
Miss Marre JosepHine Baty (now FAvuvEL). 

“In consideration of the late Dr. Baly’s 
long career in the public service, and of the 
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merit of the scientific medical works of which 
he was the author. 1007.” 

William Baly, M.D., 1814-61 (‘D.N.B.,’ | 
vol. iii.). 

1862, June 19th (Lord Palmerston). 
Miss Jesstz WILson (now SiMe). 

“In consideration of the eminent services 
of the late Prof. George Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, as a public teacher and a scientific 
man. 100/.” 

George Wilson, 1818-59 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 

i. 


1868, February 4th (Earl of Derby). 
Miss JANE BARNARD. 

“Niece of the late Prof. Faraday. In con- 
sideration of the services rendered by him to 
chemical science. 150/.” 

Michael Faraday, 1791-1867 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xviii.). 

1868, March 3lst (Benjamin Disraeli). 
Lapy Brewster. 

“In consideration of the eminent services 
rendered to science by her late husband, Sir 
David Brewster. 

Sir David Brewster, 1781-1868 (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. vi.). 

1869, April 5th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. Matitpa Curtis. 

“Tn consideration of the scientific attain- 
ments of her late husband, Mr. John Curtis, 
- the merit of his works on entomology. 

Author of ‘British Entomology, Lovell 
Reeve, 1862; ‘British Beetles,’ 1, 1863 ; 
‘Farm Insects,’ Van Voorst, 1883 (Sonnen- 
schein’s ‘ Best Books’). 

1870, April 12th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Lapy Henrietta Grace BaDEN-PowELL. 

“Tn consideration of the valuable services 

o science rendered by her husband during 
the thirty-three years he held the Savilian 
Professorship of Geometry and Astronomy at 
Oxford. 1501.” 

1880, June 19th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mrs. M. J. Broun. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered | 
to science by her husband, the late Mr. J. A. 
Broun, F.R.S. 751.” 

1881, February 5th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Mr. ALFRED Russet WALLACE. 

“In recognition of his eminence as a 
naturalist. 

Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best Books.’ 

1888, June 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. KaTHARINE STEWART. 
“In recognition of the services rendered to, 


science by her late husband, Prof. Balfour 
Stewart, and of her destitute condition. 50/.” 
Stewart, 1828-87 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. 
iv.). 


1888, February 11th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Satire DuFFIELD Proctor (now SMITH). 


“In consideration of the service rendered 
to the cause of science by her late husband, 
Mr. R. A. Proctor, B.A., and of her inadequate 
means of support. 100/.” 

Richard Anthony 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xlvi.). 

1888, March 3rd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. BLancHe GERTRUDE GUTHRIE. 

“Tn consideration of the eminence of her 
late husband, Prof. F. Guthrie, F.R.S., as a 
physicist, and of her inadequate means of 
support. 50/” 

rederick Guthrie, 1833-86. In 1870 he 
discovered the remarkable phenomenon of 
“approach caused by vibration” (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxiii.). 
1890, March. 11th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Dr. Witt1am Hucerns, LL.D. 


“In recognition of his services to science, 
and in consideration of his inadequate means 
of support 150/.” 

Born 1824, K.C.B. 1897, President Royal 
Society 1900-1 (‘Who’s Who,’ 1901). 

1890, May 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. JANE ELEANOR Woop. 

“Tn recognition of the services of her late 
husband, the Rev. J. G. Wood, to natural 
history, and in consideration of her inade- 


quate means of support. 50/.” 
Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best Books.’ 


1890, May 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Rose Emerica Berketey, Miss Mar- 
GARET ANNABEL BERKELEY, Miss CHAR- 
LOTTE SELINA MARGARET BERKELEY, and 
Miss BERKELEY. 

“In recognition of their late father’s (the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.R.S.) services to 
botany, and in consideration of their in- 
adequate means of support. 80/.” 

Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best Books.’ 

1892, January 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mrs. Emma CARPENTER. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
by her late husband, Dr. Philip Herbert 
Chepenten, F.R.S., to science, and of the sad 
circumstances in which she has been left by 
his death. 1001.” 

Rev. Philip Herbert Carpenter, born at 
Bristol 1819. Died at Montreal 24th of May, 


Proctor, 1837-88 
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1877. Bought a vast collection of fourteen tons 1896, February 6th (Marquis of Salisbury). = 
of shells in for 50/., 1855. A full} Mr. James HamMmonp. 
report on these occupies 209 pages of the| « ‘ti 
English Biography,’ by F Boase, 1608) 1896, March 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). h 
1892, January 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). Mr. Ourver HEAVISIDE. t! 
De. Grorcr Gore, F.RS. “Tn consideration of his work in connexion 
: n ee of his services to chemical | with the theory of electricity. 120/.” 
and physical science. 150/.” 

Born 1826 at Bristol ; entirely self-educated M 
after the age of twelve ; elected Fellow of Mrs. os ae , 
the Royal Society, 1865 ; LL.D. of Edinburgh,|_ “In consideration of the services of the si 
1877 ; chief subjects electro-chemistry,electro- | late Dr. John Russell Hind, F.R.S., Super- J a 
metallurgy, and chemistry (‘Men and Women | intendent of the Nautical Almanac Office, to a e 
of the Time’). the science of '~ne 701.” in 

1892, June 20th (Marquis of Salisbury). John Russell Hind ; born May 12th, 1833 ; h 
M studied astronomy from the age of six; 
ar. WYNNE Berrany (now Ker- preigent of Royal Society, 1880 (‘ Men of the 
ime ’). 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 7 : aT N 
to the spread of scientific knowledge by the Cane 
numerous writings of her husband, the late | Miss Frances Donsoy, Miss Mary h 
Mr. G. T. Bettany, M.A., and of her destitute Dosson, and Miss Jutta Dosson. , 
condition. 50i.” “Tn recognition of the important services a 

Atheneum, December 5th, 1891 ; Sonnen-| rendered by their brother, the late Surgeon- ‘ 
schein’s ‘ The Best Books.’ reap soe Son Edward Dobson, M.A., F.R.S., ( 

to zoological science. 75/.” 
oune of Resshery). George Edward Dobson ; born September 
4th, 1844 (* Men of the Time’). 

“In consideration of his philosophica 
writings and researches. 50/.” Mus. ANNE 

In consideration of the literary and scien- 

_ 1898, April 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). tific work of her husband, the late Rev. 

Second grant. 50/. William Houghton. 50/.” 

Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best Books.’ Sonnenschein’s ‘The Best Books.’ 

; 18%, June 19th (Earl of Rosebery). 1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). j M 
Mr. SaMuet VARLEY. Mr. Aucustus Henry Keanzg, F.R.G.S. 

“Tn consideration of his services to elec-! “In consideration of his labours in the & 
trical esc 500. field of ethnology. 50/.” N 

= June 2nd ( Marquis of Salisbury). 1898, June 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Seconc 50/. Dr. Cuatrerton 

1895, June 18th (Earl of Rosebery). “In consideration of his labours as a writer \ 
Mr. ALEXANDER upon philosophical subjects. 50/.” 

“In consideration of his services in the 1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). a 
a of mental and moral science. Mrs. Lucie KANTHACK T 

Born 1818 at Aberdeen : fill ‘hai | “In consideration of the eminent services v 
Logic there 1860 to 1881 PF, wee Bas oy Sg rendered to science by her late husband, Dr. 

hical Dicti i Alfred A. Kanthack, Professor of Pathology 
: in Cambridge University. 60/.” 
1895, August 9th (Marquis of Salisbury). 1899, August 18th (M is of Salisb 
Mrs. Henrietta ANNE HvuXtey. h 
**In consideration of the eminent i Mn. 
of her late husband, the Right Hon. Thomas .. ee of his philosophical I 
Henry Huxley, to science, literature, and | 
education. 200/.” 1900, May 25th (Marquis of Salisbury). v 
_Thomas Henry Huxley; born May 4th, 1825;| Mr. Ropert Tucker. 
died June 29th, 1895 (Atheneum, July 6th,| “ In consideration of his services in pro- } 
1895). moting the study of mathematics. 40/.” > 
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1901, February 13th. 
Mrs. Aucusta Mary Freperica Cory. 

“In recognition of the self-devotion of her 
late husband, Dr. Robert Cory, who ruined 
his health by a medical experiment made in 
the public interest. 1002.” 


FINE ARTS. 
1852, September 2nd (Earl of Derby). 
Mrs. JANE Puain. 

“Wife of Welby Pugin, Esq. In con- 
sideration of her husband’s eminence as an 
architect, and the distressed situation in 
which his family are placed, from his 
inabilit y,in consequence of illness, to pursue 

is profession. 100/.” 

For Pugin biographies see‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xlvii. 


1868, November 17th (Benjamin Disraeli). 
Mrs. THomas. 

“In consideration of the attainments of 
her late husband, Mr. George H. Thomas, as 
an artist. 100/.” 

George Housman 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lvi.). 

1875, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Frances 

“In consideration of the services rendered 
to art by her late husband, John Birnie 
Philip, the sculptor. 100/.” 

John Birnie Philip, 1824-75 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xlv.). 

1877, March 10th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Frances Mary Noste. 

“In recognition of the services rendered 
to art by her husband, the late Mr. Matthew 
Noble, sculptor. 1507.” 

Matthew Noble, 1818-76 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xli.). 

1877, June 13th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Miss Mary ANN Parris. 

“Tn recognition of the services rendered to 
art by her father, the late Mr. Edmund 
Thomas Parris. 100/.” 

Edmund Thomas Parris, 1793-1873(‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xliii.). 

1878, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Harriet AGNEs Wornum. 

‘In recognition of the services of her late 
husband, Mr. Ralph Nicholas Wornum, 
Keeper and Secretary of the National Gal- 
lery, author of various works of art. 1001.” 

Ralph Wornum, 1812-77 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. Ixiii.). 

1879, June 19th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 
Mrs. Henrrerta Mary ADA WARD. 


Thomas, 1824-68 


N. 


|2 


“Tn recognition of the services rendered 


to art by her late husband, Edward Matthew 
Ward, R.A. 100.” 

Edward Matthew Ward, 1816-79, historical 
painter (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lix.). 

1880, March 16th (Earl of Beaconsfield). 

Miss Firora Louisa MacLeay. 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
to art by her father, the late Mr. Kenneth 
MacLeay, a life visitor of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 100/.” 

Kenneth MacLeay the younger, 1802-78. 
1884, December 18th (W. E. Gladstone). 
Miss Cuartorre and Miss CaRo- 

LINE J. RAEBURN. 
“In consideration of the merit of their 
ene, Sir Henry Raeburn, as an artist. 
80, 


1885, September 16th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss ApetinE Amy LEECH. 
“In consideration of the merits of her 
—— the late Mr. John Leech, as an artist. 
5 ” 


John Leech, 1817-64 (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxii.). 
1887, November 29th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Second grant. 10/. 
1892, August 23rd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Third grant. 35/. 


1888, January 4th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. EuGcenta Morra. 

“In recognition of the eminence of her late 
husband as a miniature painter, and of her 
destitute condition. 25l.’ 

1889, March 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Marta JaNE GRAVES, 

“In consideration of the services of her 
late husband, the Rev. James Graves, to 
archeology and to the early history of 
Ireland, and of her inadequate means of 
support. 50/.” 

Ihe Rev. James Graves died on the 20th of 
March, 1886. Short notice by Dr. Creighton, 
Atheneum, March 27th, 1886. 

1889, March 5th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss Euizaseta Gertrupe Brrcn and Miss 

JuLiIaANA Frances Brrcu. 

“In consideration of the services of their 
late father, Dr. S. Birch, as an archeologist, 
and of their destitute condition. 100/.” 

Dr. Samuel Birch, 1813-85 (Atheneum, 
January 2nd, 1886). 

1889, April 16th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. W. Cave THomas. 

“ On account of his personal service to the 
Royal Family, and in consideration of his 
services to art, and of his destitute con- 
dition. 50/.” 
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1890, May 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Henrietta Woop. 

“In recognition of the labours of her late 
husband, Mr. J. T. Wood, at Ephesus, of his 
services to archeology, and in consideration 
of her inadequate means of support. 75/.” 

John Turtle Wood (1821-90) published 
‘Discoveries at Ephesus,’ 1877 
April 5th, 1890). 

1891, May 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. CLARA MARGARET REDFERN. 

“In consideration of the services of her late 

husband, Mr. James Redfern, sculptor, to art, 


and of her inadequate means of support. | 


100/.” 
James Frank Redfern, 1838-76 (Red- 
grave’s ‘Dictionary of Painters’; ‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xlvii.). 
1891, June 10th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Harrison WEIR 

“Tn recognition of his merits as an artist, 
and in consideration of his inadequate means 
of support. 100/.” 

Harrison William Weir, born May 5th, 1824 
(‘ Men of the Time’). 

1892, November 29th (W. E. Gladstone). 

Mr. Rosert Brown, Jun. | 

“ In consideration of his merits as a student | 
of archeology. 100/.” 

‘The Unicorn: a Mythological Investiga- 
tion,’ Longman, 1882 (Sonnenschein’s “The 
Best Books ’). 

1897, June 2nd (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Miss May MartrHa Mason and Mrs. Mary 
CAROLINE FLORENCE Woop. 

“Tn recognition of the originality and merit 
of the work of their father, the late Mr. 
George Mason, in painting. 60/7.” 

George Heming Mason, 1818-72 (‘D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xxxvi.). 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Hannan Marta Bares. 

“In consideration of the merits of her late 
husband, Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., as a 
sculptor. 607.” 

1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mr. Epwarp Datzret. 

“In consideration of his services to wood 
engraving and the art of illustration. 100/.” 
1899, June 14th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Mrs. Annie Matitpa GLeEson WHITE. 


| 


! 
| 


| 


and a tribute to his memory by Prof. York 

Powell, of Christ Church, Oxford, with por- 

trait, was published by A. Lionel Isaacs, 1899, 
1899, August 18th (Marquis of Salisbury). 

Miss Marcuerita Hoean, Miss Kate Hocan, 
and Mrs. Susan MacSwiney. 

“In consideration of the merits of their 
late father, Mr. John Hogan, as a sculptor, 
and of their inadequate means of support. 
| 997.” 
| John Hogan, 1800-1858. A portrait of 

him appeared in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine in 1850 (‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvii.). 

1900, March 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Hitt 

‘Tn consideration of the merits of her late 
husband, Mr. Hamilton Macallum, as a 


/painter, and of her inadequate means of 


support. 100/.” 
‘English School of Painting,’ by Ernest 


| Chesneau (Cassell, 1885). 


1901, February 13th (Marquis of Salisbury). 
Mrs. Harrretta Louisa STEVENSON. 
“In consideration of the eminence of her 
late husband, Mr. Robert Alan Mowbray 


| Stevenson, as an art critic. 100/.” 


Robert Alan Mowbray Stevenson (1847- 
1900), cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
His great work was a monograph on the art 
of Velasquez (Atheneum, April 21st, 1900). 


DRAMA. 
1854, January 3rd (Earl of Aberdeen). 
Miss Maria Teresa KENNEY (now LEcROs- 
NIER). 
“Daughter of the late James Kenney, Esq. 
In consideration of his literary talent. 40/.” 
James Kenney (1780-1849), dramatist, was 
born in Ireland. He was a frequent guest 
at Samuel Rogers’s breakfasts, and in 1822 
he entertained Charles Lamb and his sister 


at Versailles. He was the author of ‘ Sweet- 


hearts and Wives.’ He married Louisa, 


daughter of Louis Sebastian Mercier, the 
French critic, and received the pension 
which is now continued to the daughter 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxi. p. 8). 


1890, May 24th (Marquis of Salisbury). 


Mrs. CAROLINE BLANCHARD. 


“In consideration of the services of her 


late husband, Mr. Edward L. Blanchard, to 
dramatic literature, of her own work with 
regard to colonial emigration, and of her 


“In consideration of the services rendered | inadequate means of support. 501.” 
Edward Laman 1820-89 (A the- 
neum, September 7th, 1889). 

Joun C. Francis. 
(To be continued.) 


to art by her late husband, Mr. Joseph Glee- 
son White. 35/.” 

A catalogue of books from the library of 
Gleeson White, together with a bibliography, 
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NEWBERY THE BOOKSELLER, JAMES’S 
POWDERS, AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


BrowsinG around the “no man’s land” of 
any oeey I have found a curious document 
which should, I think, be deposited in the 
British Museum orin thelibrary of some biblio- 
phile who makes a speciality of the Newbery 
publications or of Goldsmith, but which 
should first be noted in the encyclopedic 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ I seem to have acquired 
it from some bookseller, whose catalogue 
description of it rans as follows :— 

“The Original (Autograph MS.) Account-Book of 
F. Newbery, Bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
as Agent for the sale of Dr. R. James’s Fever 
Powders and Pills, from Feb., 1768, to July, 1798, 
original MSS. with the signatures of R. and F 
Newbery to the various accounts. Woodeut of 
John Newbery receiving Goldsmith on the Intro- 


duction of Dr. Johnson, and cuttings inserted, | 


cr. 8vo.’ 


The first page is occupied by a florid auto- 
of “ Francis Newbery, Jun'”; the third 

y the woodcut above mentioned, printed on 
card ; and the fourth by two advertisements, 
cut from contemporary newspapers, of “ Dr. 
James’s Powder for Fevers, the Small Pox, 
Measles, Pleurisies, Quincies [sc], Acute 
Rheumatisms, Colds, and all Inflammatory 
Disorders,” with full descriptions of the 

ualities of this celebrated nostrum. The 

rst of these is dated (in MS.) 1751, and the 
second (in print) 14 June, 1763. 

The first entry records the receipt by 
“Robt Newbery,” on 19 February, 1768, of 
“Twelve Gross Powder,” of the value of 12/. 
The sale appears to have been enormous, the 
first page recording the delivery to Newbery, 


between February and October, of ninety- | 


nine gross of powders. The receipts are 
signed by Robert and Francis Newbery and 
various of their clerks, and on 17 March, 
1772, the account is “Settled and Ballanced 
in full to Janry, 1772,” and signed by Dr. 
James and “ Francis Newbery Junior.” These 
“settlements” appear in 1773 and 1774, and 
at this point two sheets of paper are inserted 
bearing the following observations in the 
handwriting of Dr. James :— 
Death of Oliver Goldsmith, 

April 4th, 1774. 

On the afternoon of Friday the 25th of March he 
took to his bed, and at eleven o’clock at night a 
Surgeon Apothecary named Hawes, whom Gold- 
smith was in the habit of consulting, was sent for. 
He found Goldsmith complaining of voilent [sic] 
vains, extending over all the forepart of his head ; 

is tongue moist, his pulse at ninety, and his mind 
made up that he should be cured by Jame’s [sic] 
fever-powders. He had derived such benefit from 
this fashionable medicine in previous attacks, that 
it seems to have left him with an [sic] obstinate a 


sense of its universal efficacy, as Horace Walpole 
had, who swore he should take it if the house was 
on fire. Mr. Hawes saw at once that such a remedy 
would be dangerous, and he implored him not to 
think of it. 

For more than half an hour he sat by the bed-side 
urging the probable danger: but unable to prevail 
him [sic] to promise that he would not resort to it. 
Hawes after great difficulty got his permission to 
send for Dr. Fordyce, who, arriving soon after 
Hawes had left, seems to have given Goldsmith a 
warning against the fever-medicine as strong, but 
as unavailing. Hawes sent medicine and leeches 
and in the hope that Fordyce would succeed, did 
not send the fever-powders. ‘The leeches were 
applied, the medicine rejected, and the lad who 
brought them was sent back for a packet of the 
powders, 

Such is the narrative of Hawes: which there is 
no ground for disputing. Other facts appeared 
in formal statements subsequently published by 
| Francis Newbery, to vindicate the fame of the 
| medicine. 

As soon as Goldsmith took the powder sent him 
| from the surgery of Hawes, he protested it was the 
| wrong powder, was very angry with Hawes, and 
| threatened to pay his bill next day, and dis- 
atched Eyles (his servant) for a fresh packet 
rom Newbery’s. In the afternoon and night of 
Saturday, two of the fresh powders were adminis- 
, tered. he nurse was sent for another apothecary, 
who came, but declined to act as matters stood. 

Such is the substance of the evidence of the 

servants. 


The statement breaks off here, and the 
powder accounts continue. I have not the 
*D.N.B.’ at hand, but this relation curiously 
amplifies that given in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ which merely records that by prescrib- 
ing for himself Goldsmith aggravated his 
malady, and died on 3 April, 1774. Chambers 
ascribes his death mainly to his insistence 
upon taking James’s powders. The ‘ Life’ 
prefixed to the Aldine edition of his poems 

ives an outline of the above story, referring 
or further details to the Monthly Review, 
1774, vol. i. p. 404, and a pamphlet by Mr. 
Hawes purporting to set forth the facts. A 
more detailed account appears in the intro- 
|duction to Routledge’s ‘Complete Works of 
| Oliver Goldsmith’ (London, 1890), but it is 
extremely interesting to have Dr. James’s 
auto: =ah account of the matter. Mr. 
Charles Welsh gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the relations existing between the 
Newberys and Dr. James in his ‘ Bookseller 
of the Last Century’ (London, 1885), and of 
the death of Goldsmith under the circum- 
stances recorded; and Mr. Welsh speaks 
ex cathedré as a member of the firm of “ Grif- 
fith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, successors to 
Newbery & Harris,” and consequently in 
command of such documents as may exist 
bearing upon this matter. 

The account-book continues in the same 
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form, the “settlements” being carried on in|Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ The passage 
the same way until we come to the entry :— | in which it occurs is as follows :— 

April 4th, 1777. Settled and balanced this ** Among the many things which have been tried 
Account in full to the late Dr. James's Decease, | for giving some repairs to the exterior [the body], 
viz: to March 23rd, 1776. which often fails far sooner than the interior [the 


— 2 ery Jun" &c.—Popular edition, vol. iii. p. 88. 
Uxors . James 
ry The question of inflated language apart, 
An account of this Mr. Pinkstar occurs in | Cassio made use of a quite legitimate meta- 
Mr. Welsh’s book (pp. 138-9). The settle- | Phor when (as I read and explain the text) 
ment for 1778 is signed by Francis Newbery | 2@ spoke of Desdemona attiring her soul in 
and “Robert Harcourt James,” presumably a excellence. - St. Paul yo to the 
a son or brother of the doctor ; and after 1781 | Colossians (iii. 12), “ Put on [z.e., clothe your- 
Francis Newbery drops the “jun*” after his selves with (évdicarGe)] kindness, humility, 
name. meekness, long - suffering,’ &e. St. Peter 
My volume ends in January, 1798, when speaks of women adorning themselves with 
the accounts are stated in the writing of|* the incorruptible apparel of a meek and 
R. H. James to be “Entered in New Book.” | Quiet spirit” (1 Peter iii. 4, R.V.). Perhaps 
As I have said above, I think this volume | >>@kespeare’s “essential vesture of creation 
should be deposited in some national col- | St. 
lection, and invite suggestions on the Cassio represents Desdemona as realizing 
subject. Epwarp Heron-Atten. | the Greek ideal of excellence, xaAoxd 
; ie apg fair as she was good, and good as she was 
[Goldsmith died at a quarter to 54.m. on Monday, fair: in beauty of form, much more in 
4 April, 1774 (Forster’s * Life,’ ii. 422). See also Mr. il her he d 
WELsnh’s query, ‘ Goldsmith’s Publishers,’ p. 15.) essential excellence, yond the description 
acinnialaidite of the most skilful pens. Though unconscious 
of gross contradiction, some corrupters of the 
SHAKESPEARIANA. text have discovered some wonderful ingener 


II. i. 60-65 (9% S. ii. 403 ; vi, | Who was equal to the task. 
364).—Mr. E. M. Dey at the latter reference; As is well known, in line 65 there is a 
does not do me the honour to make any | Seemingly irreconcilable difference between 
reference to my somewhat elaborate proof | the First Quarto (1622) and the First Folio 
that “tire” in the passage under review | (1623). The difference is wholly irreconcil- 
means attire, though this is the meaning of ble if we accept as genuine the line as in the 
the word which he himself adopts. Whether | Folio it has come down to us. In vain do we 
this is perfect courtesy on the part of a search for anything having the remotest 
comparatively new recruit to a veteran (at resemblance either in form or in meanin 
least in age) is for others, not for me, to between the ‘ Does beare all Excellency & 
judge. I learn from him, as he had learnt the Quarto and the “Dos tyre the Ingeniuer 
it and some other things from a variorum | f the Folio. 
which I am not privileged to possess, that in| 1 now ask readers to contrast ll. 64, 65 as 


my quite independent conclusion I had been | We find them in the Quarto with my reading 


Fleming Pinkstar } soul], there are in fact several invaluable recipes,” 


anticipated by Steevens. While I am always of the lines in the Folio :— 

glad to learn that I am not alone in any And in the essential vesture of creation 

opinion, I am too old to care for mere names, Does bear all excellency. 

however famous, and like to be told the And in the essential vesture of creation 

ground of any man’s opinion as well as the Does tire the interior. 

opinion itself. Is there no resemblance in meaning here? 
Grant that “tire” means aétire, which I | Most decidedly I think there is; only the two 


think I fully proved, it is impossible to retain | editions have, so to speak, played at cross- 
either the ingeniuer, or ingeniver, of the folios, | purposes with the two lines. “The essential 
or the ingener of modern texts. It will not | vesture of creation” in the Quarto is the 
do to take this word from one critic, that | spiritual nature (answering to the “ interior” 
word from another, and so on ; then, piecing ‘in the Folio), which is said to “bear all ex- 
them together, attire Shakespeare in a Joseph’s cellency” ; “ the essential vesture of creation,” 
coat of ill-matched colours. in which in the Folio “the interior” is said 
_ Though I still think Cassio’s language! to be attired, is the “all excellency "—the 
inflated, I was not sorry, after my last note | ideal excellence—of the Quarto. Otherwise, 
was written, to come upon “interior” in | Desdemona, in the essential vesture of creation 


the sense of soul in Carlyle’s translation of |—her spiritual nature, her soul—bears all 
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excellency (Quarto). Desdemona, in the 
essential vesture of creation—ideal excellence 
—attires the interior, her soul (Folio). 

In conclusion I may be allowed to repeat 
from my former note that my proposed emenda- 
tion, “interiour” (First Folio’s way of spelling 


the word) for ingeniuer, necessitates a change | 


only of three letters. R. M. Spence, D.D. 


‘Tempest,’ IT. i. 269-70.— 

Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 
Antonio has just said, “‘O that you bore the 
mind that I do !”—that is, an ambitious mind. 
He now asks, paraphrasing Il. 269 and 270, 
In what respect does contentment with your 
position offer advancement of your fortunes 
or show regard for your own interests ? 

E. Merton Dey. 

‘Tempest,’ [V. i. 2-4.— 

Pros. For I 
Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live. 
In the line “Or that for which I live” Pros- 
pero has given us a “p to the meaning of 
‘a third of mine own life.” Since he lives 
for Miranda, the years of her life are virtually 
those of his own, and the span of her life 
covers a number of years about a third of his 
own age. E. Merton Dey. 


*‘Mucu Apo asout Noruine,’ V. iii. 19-21. 

Graves yawne and yeelde your dead, 

Till death be uttered, 

Heavenly, heavenly. 
So runs the Folio; the Quarto, which is 
sary nd followed, had previously given the 
ast line as “ Heavily, heavily.” If it can be 
shown that the Folio variation is an improve- 
ment, there will be a strong presumption 
that it is due to the poet’s revision. 


_ Now the words “ Heavily, heavily,” have | 
just been used in connexion with the groans | 


of the living (Il. 17-18), and I think it will be 
generally conceded that their repetition falls 
somewhat flatly, if we can bring ourselves to 
read the passage as though for the first time. 

What has led to the adoption of the Quarto 
reading, notwithstanding this flatness, has 
probably been the failure to grasp the mean- 
ing of the expression “ Till death be uttered,” 
which, I submit, furnishes an instance of that 
idiom whereby a verb used as a neuter verb 
is conjugated with “to be” instead of “to 
have” (see Schmidt’s ‘Lexicon,’ sub voce 
‘ Be, ii. 2 £., and Abbott’s ‘Shakespearian 
Grammar,’ § 295). It also seems quite legiti- 


mate to regard “death” as an instance of the 
use of the abstract for the concrete, summing 
up the whole class of the dead by their 


common property. We may then take “Till 
death be eulened ” as equivalent to “Till all 
'the dead have given utterance,” the dead 
being called upon to deliver themselves of 
their share in the universal lamentation. If 
we adopt this line of interpretation, what 
could be more felicitous than the application 
of the description “Heavenly, heavenly,” to 
the ghostly threnody of the departed spirits 
as contrasted with the grosser effusions of 
the earthly mourners? And we are thus 
happily rid of the flatness of the Quarto 
reading, which no explanation of the passage 
I have hitherto seen has availed to dispel. 
ALFRED E, THISELTON. 


RoBERT SHERBORNE, BisHop OF CHICHESTER, 
1508-36.—In Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 77, “Robert Shyrborn,” of 
Sherborne, appears as a scholar elected 
in 1465, and the note to his name correctly 
identifies him with this bishop. It is strange, 
therefore, that the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lii. 
p. 69, refers to Mr. Kirby in support of the 
untenable suggestion that the bishop was 
‘not educated at Winchester. It would have 
| been better to refer to him as overthrowing 
the view, which the ‘ Dictionary’ tentatively 
adopts, that the bishop was born in 1440, 
/This view is based upon the statement in 
| Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ (ed. Hardy, vol. i. p. 248) 
that the bishop died (in 1536) at the age 
of ninety-six. As the bishop went to Win- 
chester in 1465, and to New College, Oxford, 
|in 1472, Wood (‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ third edition, 
| vol. ii. p. 746) was evidently nearer the mark 
in putting the bishop’s age at death at eighty- 
six. In this matter the ‘ Dictionary’ seems 
to have been misled in part by another error 
in Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ fol. ii. p. 411), which 
the ‘Dictionary’ adopts in stating that 
Robert Sherborne became prebendary of 
Mora on 17 March, 1468/9. Mr. Hennessy 
gives the date of his appointment to this 
rebend as 17 March, 1496/7 (‘Nov. Rep. 
ccles. Paroch. Londin.,’ p. 38). H. C. 


“A FEEDING sToRM.”—Writing from Edin- 
burgh to Morritt of Rokeby, on 21 January, 
1815, Sir Walter Scott says the weather in 
Midlothian “seems setting in for a feeding 
storm,” and adds the explanation that the 
name is given “ when the snow lies so long 
that the sheep must be fed with oy Sir 
Walter Scott’s knowledge of country life was 
so wide and exact that it would be bold to 
differ from him without hesitation. It 
may, perhaps, be permissible to mention an 
individual impression even against a state- 
ment with authoritative credentials of the 
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highest order. A “ feeding storm” is recog- 
nized in Scottish districts that are not 
specially pastoral in character, and the mean- 
ing that seems to be attached to it in such 
places is that of a lingering period of snowy 
weather, when the snow actually on the 
round is increased or fed by intermittent 
alls. This is, no doubt, the kind of weather 
that necessitates “hand-feeding,” as flock- 
masters call the tedious process of giving 
their animals artificial supplies, and so far 


the non-pastoral usage and Sir Walter Scott's | 


definition are at one. At the same time the 


former overlaps, and indeed includes, the | 


of General Monck. The volume contains 
a few passes and orders dated after the 
Restoration, appended to the full daily 
record of orders issued by him prior to that 
event. It is in Worcester College library 
(Clarke MS. xlix. fo. 155b) :— 


“26 Aprill, 1662.—Order, that wheras there are 
divers persons doe presume to come and play in his 
Majesty’s Pall-Mall in S. James’s Parke without 
the leave or approbation of the keeper of the said 
| Pall-Mall, itt is his Majesty’s pleasure and com- 
mand, that heerafter noe person or persons what- 
soever shall play in the said Pall-Mall without the 
| licence of Lawrence Du-puy Esq. keeper of the 
said Pall Mall, and that noe persons shall after 


latter, just as it does another, which attri- | Play carry their malls out of S. James’s Parke 


butes the name “feeding storm” to the well- | 


| without leave of the said keeper, butt shall carry 


| them to bee kept in the house appointed for that 


known voracious habit of birds in immediate | purpose. And all officers or souldiers who shall 


anticipation of a prolonged visitation of snow. 


command or keepe the guards in S. James’s Parke 


Tuomas Bayne. | are to bee assisting to Mr. Du-puy in the observance 


“A BAD DAY AND A worRsE.”—The old | 
gossips still use hundreds of unrecorded 
et One of them who has been “ on the 

” 
soil” here for seventy years, talking of the 
shortcomings of a friend, a neighbour, said | 
of her, “Ah! she'll have a bad day and a 
worse,” meaning that she would come to grief, 


and worse. TuHos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
“THREE ACRES AND A cow.”—I am not 


aware that this celebrated political catch- 
hrase, used first, I believe, in the House of 
Sommons by Mr. Jesse Collings, has been 
traced to its source, or at aay rate its pro- 
bable source—that is, the following passage 
from Sir John Sinclair's ‘Code of Agricul- 
ture’ (fifth edition, 1832, 2, ‘On 
Cottagers roe sg Cows and the Establish- 
ment of Parochial Dairy Farms,’ p. 50) :— 

**In order to promote so useful a measure, I was 
induced to draw upa plan for enabling a cottager 
to keep a cow on the produce of a small portion 
of arable land. It was there stated that three 
statute acres and a quarter of good arable land, 
worth from 20s. to 30s. per acre, would be sufficient, 
and a course of crops was pointed out for the 
management of this little farm. Such a plan was 
found might answer where the labourer was pecu- 
liarly intelligent and industrious, and pursued what 
may be called the field gardening husbandry of 
Flanders, but could not adopted as a general 
system. It has never, therefore, been prosecuted 
to any extent.” 


Those interested in the subject may like to 
know that the plan referred to was contained 
in a volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ pub- 
lished by Sir John Sinclair in 1802. 
James Hooper. 
[See 8 S. xi. 365, 482, 475, 517; xii. 57.) 


of this order.” 


C. H. Fiera. 


JAPANESE Names.—I see the manager of 
the Criterion, in announcing the season of 
Japanese plays, calls the principal actor 
Otojiro Kawakami. This is presumably out 
of deference to our insular prejudices, as the 
Japanese way of writing it would be just the 
reverse, Kawakami Otojiro, surname drst and 
“Christian” name second. Japanese “ Chris- 
tian” names indicate by their termination 
the order of birth of the children of a family, 
ending in -taro for an eldest son, in -jiro for 
a second son, in -saburo for a third, and so 
on down to -juro for a tenth. Gentaro 
means Gen-jirst-male, Otojiro means Oto- 
second-male. These terminations are also 
used alone as “Christian” names, without 
prefix. Thus Saburo is equivalent to the 
classical Tertius. Eida Saburo, a name well 
known to collectors of Japanese works of art, 
might be translated Tertius Eida. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


DAHLIA AND Fucusta.—These names are 
sometimes misspelt and frequently mis- 
ronounced owing to neglect of their origin. 
f we bear in mind that they commemorate 
two botanists, Dahl. and Fuchs, we shall 
not give the name-sound to the a in dahlia, 
nor pronounce fuchsia as if the c were absent. 
Flower - names like bougainvillia and poin- 
settia, derived from those of Frenchmen, 
have suffered less ; and so have deutzia and 
kalmia, though from Germans. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Toe Price or INK, 1288. — Historical 
students may remember that the ‘ Dialogus 
de Scaccario’ states (book i. chap. iii.) that in 
Michaelmas term two shillings are due for 


Patt Matu.—The following notice relatin 
to Pall Mall is copied from the Order Book 


ink for either exchequer for the whole year, 
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“quos sibi de antiquo jure vendicat sacrista 
majoris Ecclesie Westmonasterie” (in Stubbs’s 
‘Select Charters,’ 1895, p. 175). The price of 
ink a century after the composition of the 
‘Dialogus’ was much higher, and the supply 
of it was in the hands of another official ; for 
in the Rotulus Memorandorum of Easter term, 
16 Edward LI. (Issue Roll, Pells, No. 40), is the 
entry, “Precentori Westmonasteriensi_ pro 
incausto de dimidio anno xl. d. liberat. — 


Queries, 

We must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“KENTISH FIRE.”—Will any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell us what is meant exactly by 
this expression? Various and somewhat 
contradictory statements have come under 
our notice, and in newspapers remote from 
Kent it is perhaps often used vaguely for 
any sort of stormy applause. The term is 
usually said to have originated in reference 
to meetings held in Kent in 1828-9 in 
opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill; is 
there evidence of this? As the part of the 
‘Dictionary ’ includi 


ing this is now in revise, 
early replies are asked. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


[See 24 §. i. 182, 423; viii. 278.] 


GotpsMiTH’s PuBiisHers.—I am desirous 
of obtaining as much information as possible 
about the various publishers of Goldsmith’s 
works: Griffiths, the bookseller, the sign 
of “The Dunciad,” in Paternoster Row; J. 
Wilkie, at “The Bible,” in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; Pottinger, the publisher of the Busy- 

y; Thomas Davis; Payne, of Paternoster 
Row; Griffin, of Fetter Lane; Benjamin 
Collins, of Salisbury ; Kearsley, who published 
‘Retaliation.’ I am, of course, familiar with 
the Newberys, of whom I published an 
account in my ‘ Bookseller of the Last Cen- 
tury’ (1881). If any of your correspondents 
can direct me to sources of information about 
any of the eighteenth-century publishers I 
have named above, I shall be extremely 
Cras. WELSH. 

110, Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. 


A life of Thomas Davies (not Davis) is in the 
*D.N.B.’ Consult Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes.’] 


DE Larossz In ENGLAND.—Is there 
any proof that the French playwright 
Antoine de Lafosse lived in England during 


his early life? Ozell in the preface to 
his translation of ‘ Manlius Capitolinus’ says 
that Lafosse studied at Oxford, and Reed 
(‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ vol. iii.) repeats the 
statement. G. H. G. 

[No mention of Lafosse appears in Mr. Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ nor do French dictionaries 
of biography refer to his visit.] 


‘*IN THE DAYS WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING.” 
—Will some one kindly send me the words 
of the old song, 

In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago, 
or at least tell me where I can find them? In 
case I should receive several copies from one 
and another, will the senders be so good as to 
accept a genera! :>knowledgment in ‘ Notices 
to Correspond. s’? Charlotte Bronté’s 
readers will remember that the first two lines 
are quoted in ‘ Jane Eyre,’ chap. iii. Accord- 
ing to Mr. John Bartlett the words are by 
Edwin Ransford (query his date). Who is 
the composer of the air ? 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 

Edwin Ransford, vocalist and actor, 1805-76 ; see 
*D.N.B.’ The song was cleverly parodied by Planché 
in lines beginning (we quote from distant memory): 
Oh, the days when we went tipsying, a long time 


ago, 
Were certainly the happiest days a man could ever 


now ; 
We drank champagne from glasses long and hock 
from glasses green, 
And nothing like a cup of tea was ever to be seen 
In the days, &c. 


We recall Ransford as a vocalist. 


REDMAYNES OF THORNTON-IN- LONSDALE, 
YorKSHIRE.—I am anxious to discover the 
connexion of James Redman, the founder 
(circa 1450) of this branch of the family of 
Redman (of Levens and Harewood Castle), 
with the earlier members of the family (Sir 
Matthew Redman, &c.) of Levens, West- 
moreland, of whom he was, I think, a descen- 
dant. I should also be very grateful for any 
light on the pedigree of William Redmayn 
of Burton-in- Lonsdale (d. 1818), or of Richar 
Redmayne, of Holme Head, who died 1721. 
I shall be very glad to exchange notes, of 
which I have a very large quantity, with any 
gentleman interested in the pedigree of the 
Thornton Redmaynes. W. GREENWOOD. 

Croylands, Spring Grove, Isleworth. 


Mayors or NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.— Can 
any of your readers fill in the names of persons 
who occupied the mayoral chair in Newcastle 
during the following years? Prior to 1317; 
1319-37 inclusive ; 1339-67 inclusive ; 1388, 
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1390, 1391, 1394, 1395, 1398, 1399 ; and 1412-90 
inclusive (except 1418, 1424, 1430, 1458, 1466, 
1471, 1477). It is just possible that some of 
your contributors or readers may have come 
across the names of persons who were mayors 
during some of the above years. Should that 
be so, I shall esteem it a great favour if they 
will oblige me with the same, and any other 
items relative thereto that may be useful to 
one who is wishful to obtain not only a full 
list of mayors, but other facts relating to the 
old borough. Srmms. 
Staffs. 


Cow .ey’s Poems set To Music.—Can any 
of your readers refer me to a copy of, or give 


any information concerning, a volume men- | 
tioned by Dr. Grove in his * Dictionary of | 


Music,’ entitled “ Poems of Mr. Cowley and 
others. Composed into Songs, &c., by William 
King, Organist of New-Colledge in the Uni- 
versity of Oxon. 1668”? I have failed to find 
any mention of the volume in well-known 
bibliographies, and the British Museum does 
not possess a copy. Is the volume rare and 
valuable ? 


Isaac Pentncton Tue Youncsr.—I have 
in my possession the complete works of 
Isaac Penington the younger, in two parts, 


Mr. Sargent bequeathed the estate of Laving- 
ton to the late Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force. But is this correct? I always under- 
stood that wey! Wilberforce acquired the 
estate in right of his wife, the elder co-heiress 
of the Sargents of Lavington. There were, 
I think, four daughters. Two married two 
brothers Wilberforce—Samuel, the bishop, and 
Henry, rector of East Farleigh. One married 
George Dudley Ryder, and the other married 
Henry Edward (afterwards Cardinal) Man- 
ning. I write from memory and under 
correction. It has always been noted as a 
curious fact that Manning, Ryder, and 
Henry Wilberforce all joined the Church of 
Rome. Samuel Wilberforce did not, but his 
only daughter and her husband did. Soa 
cynical writer said that the bishop was quite 
right in opposing the Church of Rome, “an 
| erroneous system which had seduced all his 
nearest relations.” GrorcE ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


| ‘Tue Kine or Spar’s any 
| seventeenth-century work called by this name 
in jest or in popular speech ? 
Percy Simpson. 


| Brestaw.—In 9” §. vii. 110 there 
|appears a quotation from ‘Advice to 


bound in one volume, and dated 1681, | Officers,’ 1782, from which I repeat the fol- 
dealing with the ground or causes which | lowing: “A good adjutant should be able 
are said to have induced the court at Boston,| to play as many tricks with a regiment, as 
in New England, to make the order or law) Breslaw can with a pack of cards.” Was 
of banishment upon pain of death against the | this Breslaw a Jew? Can any one furnish 


Quakers. The book, I may add, is in anne me with biographical details? If he turns 


lent preservation. Is it scarce? 
IN Dovst. 


“Custice.”"—Some forty years ago, when I 
was a little boy at a dame’s school in the 
far west of England, two forms of corporal 
punishment were administered to the recal- 
citrant, the one by the cane and the other by 
the custice. As I do not find this latter word 
in‘ H.E.D., though it was unhappily common 
amongst those of us who were youngsters 
then, I would add the information (none about 
the cane being required even by studious 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’) that it was a flat black 
ruler, and that the punishment consisted of 
strokes from it upon the open palm. Is the 
word generally known, and is it derived from 
custos, as signifying the wand of authority of 
“the keeper, guardian, warden, or custodian”? 

DUNHEVED. 

(The ‘ E.D.D.’ assigns the word custice, or custies, 


to Devon and Cornwall, and carries it back to 
castigare.) 


LAVINGTON IN Sussex.—“ Peter Lombard,” 
in the Church Times of 7 June, says that 


out to be some undisclosed ancestor of mine 
I shall regret raising the ghost of the past, 
inasmuch as, in defiance of Talleyrand’s 
warning, I have an ingrained detestation of 
card-playing. Wherefore, if the theories of 
heredity are not entirely valueless, I need 
not fear the sought-for information respect- 
ing my unknown namesake. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


| Pumror MSS.—What is the history of 
these MSS., said to be preserved at the 
College of Arms? What do they contain, and 
are they of historical value? H. M. T. 


MACKENZIE or GarrLocu.—The last member 
of the family of Mackenzie of Gairloch who 
matriculated arms was Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, the second baronet. The date is not 
officially recorded, but is said to be 1723. 
The blazon is as follows : Quarterly, 1 and 
Azure, a hart’s head cabossed, and atti 

|with ten tines or; 2 and 3, Azure, three 
frasiers (or cinquefoils) argent. Crest, a 
dexter arm holding a garland of laurel 
proper. Motto, “Virtate et valore.” Which 
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member of the family of Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch recorded arms previous to Sir Alexander, 
the second baronet? What was the date of 
such grant, and the blazon? What arms did 
Alexander Mackenzie, seventh of Gairloch, 
bear (he was father to Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, first baronet, and grandfather to Sir 
Alexander who recorded arms in 1723)? He 
was Baron of Gairloch, had in 1681 his rights 
and titles ratified by Act of Parliament, and 
died in 1694 at the age of forty-two, as 
appears from his general retour of sasine. 
e was buried in Gairloch. 
W. G. Pencetty, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


IckNIELD Street.—Can any one interpret 
this name? It is borne by two distinct roads, 
one, clear] 


Road (Bath to Lincoln), three miles south of 


Stow-in-the-Wold, passing through Alcester, 
Birmingham, Lichfield (near), Burton-on- 
Trent, Derby, Alfreton, and Chesterfield, 
where it appears to end. The other, which 
has none of the characteristics of a Roman 
way, commences —— at Avebury, in 
Wilts, passes by ‘ 

(Welandes smidthan=Weland’s Smithy, in a 
charter of 955) and the White Horse, through 
Wallingford (there crossing the Thames), 
Watlington, Dunstable, Royston, and so into 
Norfolk. Both these roads are frequently 
mentioned in Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
charters, and, though the spelling varies, the 


prevailing and, I think, correct form may be | 


taken as Icenhilde strete or Icenhilde we 

(way). The latter road, like most Britis 

trackways, frequently bifurcates, and is 
locally known in Berkshire as the Upper and 
Lower Icknield Street, Ickleton Street, the 
Ridgeway, and the Portway. 
the advent of railways a great cattle road 
from Wales to London, and it is curious that 


in a charter of 957 relating to Mackney, near | 


Wallingford (through which the road passes), 


the yg (Hrycgwege) is mentioned as | 


one of the boundaries, and (continuing) the 
charter says “swa oxa went” (so as the oxen 
go). Of course cattle used all roads, but the 
words point to a road specially frequented 
by cattle, and I have never met with such a 
B rase in any other Anglo-Saxon charter. 
an it be possible that in 957 the Welshmen 
were driving their cattle to London as the 
did up to sixty years ago? The name Wal- 
lingford (Wealinga-ford), the ford of the 
strangers (foreigners or Welshmen), points 
to the road being used by a strange race. 
Were they Welshmen, or the Iceni who lived 
in Norfolk? And if Iceni, why did they need 
and frequent such a long and lonely road, 


y Roman, starting out of the Foss | 


ayland Smith’s Cave” | 


It was up to) 


land were in constant relation 
| Crimea ; a f 
| his contemporaries systematically confused 


| and what connexion had they with Avebury? 
If the road is named after the Iceni, what 
does hilde mean? And why was the Roman 
road first mentioned (having no connexion 
with the Iceni) also called Icenhilde Street ? 
This way in some medieval charters is 
called Ryknield Street, but the early form 
is Icenhilde, later Yhenhild. I think the R 
is intrusive. W. H. DviGNnan. 

Walsall. 

(The meaning has been much debated, my many 


explanations are offered. See 7‘ S. xii. 446. 


Beglies, 


ST. CLEMENT DANES. 
(9 §. vii. 64, 173, 274, 375.) 

THE following quotation from ‘Cham- 
| bers’s Encyclopedia,’ ed. 1890, vol. v. p. 323, 
‘Goths,’ may be of interest, as showing the 
existence of a Teutonic race from the shores 
of the Baltic in the Crimea, and therefore in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kherson, 
the scene of St. Clement’s martyrdom, up to 
a very late date :— 

“The last portion of the Gothic race to disap- 
pear as a distinct community was that branch 
of the Ostrogoths (known in the sixth century as 
Tetraxite) who inhabited the Crimea from the 
time of Ermanaric(who in the middle of the fourth 
century had established a powerful Ostrogothic 
empire extending from the Black Sea to the Gulf 
of Bothnia). In the reign of Justinian these Goths 
received a Catholic bishop from Constantinople, 
and in the official language of the Eastern Church 
‘Gothia’ continued to the name of the Crimea 
down to the eighteenth century. In 1562 the 
famous traveller Busbecq met at Constantinople 
with two Crimean envoys, and wrote down a lon 
list of words of their language, which he recognize 
as having an affinity with his native Flemish. The 
words are for the most part unquestionably Gothic. 
It is possible that in the Crimea the Gothic speech 
may have survived to a far later time; in 1750 the 
Jesuit Mondorf learned from a native of that 
region, whom he had ransomed from the Turkish 

m wed that his countrymen spoke a language 
aving some resemblance to German.” 

When we remember (1) that the Gothic 
language is classed with the Scandinavian 
languages as belonging to the East Germanic 
group of the Teutonic languages ; (2) that it 
1s m4 of comparatively late years that his- 
torians have discovered that the Goths were 
not originally natives of Gothland in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, which took its name 
from the Gautas, the Géats of the ‘ Traveller’s 
Song’; (3) that the Scandinavians settled at 
Kieff were christianized from Constantinople, 
with the 
(4) that Adam of Bremen and 
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Dacia with Dania; (5) that St. Clement first 
became the “ patron of seamen” amongst the 
navigators of the Euxine, who for the most 
part came either from Constantinople or the 
ports of the Crimea—it is easy to see how 
St. Clement became identified with those 
Northern races who in England were usually 
known as “ Danes,” in France as “ Normans,” 
and thus came to be called “St. Clement 
Danes,” an expression in which it is quite 
conceivable that Danes may have originally 
represented an adjective. A priori the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Clement Danes is hardly one | 
where one would have expected to find a 
specifically Scandinavian colony, which, 
originally at all events, must - been 
mostly composed of seamen. The other 
churches with Scandinavian dedications in 
London—viz., St. Magnus and St. Olave— | 
are situated in the immediate neighbourhood 

of the Pool, and below the oldest London 

Bridge, whilst the other foreign colony in 

London which dates from before the Con- 

quest—namely, the “ Men of the Emperor”— 

seems to have been settled close to Dowgate, 
the first port of London, near the site of the 

present Cannon Street Station. After the 

experiences of the Danish massacre of 1002, 

no Danish colony of Canute’s day would have 

cared to be cut off from the road to the sea 

by London Bridge, which had defeated 

all the efforts of Sweyn to pass it in 1014. 

Clapham and other settlements with Danish 

names near London usually occupy easily 

defensible positions, which were cut off from 

Saxon London and Westminster by the broad 

reaches of the marshes which then filled the 

low grounds of Southwark and Lambeth, 

whilst it would be hard to find the specifically 

Danish termination of -wich in any place- 

name of the Thames Valley above London | 
Bridge, though below it we hess Greenwich, | 
Woolwich, Land Wyck, while on the lower | 
river Sheppey, Harty, Canvey islands cor. | 
respond to Battersea on the reaches above 
bridge. 


“ Anyone,” “Everyone” (9 §S. vii. 205, 
294, 358, 432).—I have followed with interest 
the controversy arising out of my note at 
the first reference. Mr. F. Apams, for the 
defence, omits to observe the qualification 
originally stated for the joinder of the words 
composing the compound, and therefore 
some of his instances ae not apply. I might 
as well quote the phrase “Every body of 
the solar system,” &c., against the use of the 
form “everybody,” which he admits, as he 
quotes “ Any one of the books would suit me” 


sents from. His strongest argument seems 
to lie in the compound instance of “ no one,” 
which we already have in the language con- 
tracted to “none.” But in similar manner, 
on account of the vowels, I might object to 
such a word as “re-elect,” which if un- 
hyphened would be unrecognizable. If ‘‘ no 
one,” thus thrown in, must follow suit to 
“anyone,” then the hyphen or dizresis will 
have to be employed in it. It, however, may 
be looked upon simply as a red-herring drawn 
across the trail—because nobody uses it. 
Dictionaries are no criterion in a case of this 
kind. They copy from each other, and are 
proverbially behind the times. As surely 
as night follows day, what they now ignore 
they will ultimately adopt in two or three 
decades, or maybe half a century later, when 
they wake up. Lately I have particularly 
noticed the present use of the words in the 
heading, and in none of the frequent instances 
observed (in book, newspaper, magazine, «&c.) 
have I seen them divided. Nothing weightier 
can be advanced in favour of the form noted 
than the assistance it gives to the reader in 
gathering the sense, except it be that in 
speaking each compound is pronounced as if 
it were one word. . S. MceTear. 


Mr. Apams says the phrase ‘“‘any one 
particle” need not be regarded, being pleo- 
nastic for “any particle.” If he turns again 
to the ‘H.E.D.’ he will find that of the seven 
instances of the phrase “any one” there 
cited five are similarly pleonastic. I main- 
tain that in the remaining two instances, 
where the phrase is simply equivalent to 
“anybody,” it would be more convenient to 
write it as one word. The pleonasm Mr. 
Apams objects to cannot be disregarded: 
everyone uses it, and it is often necessary 
to make one’s meaning clear. 

Mr. Apams also says that the editors of 
the ‘H.E.D.’ agree with him. He can only 
mean that they print “any one” as two 
words, as is admittedly customary. For the 
rest, they simply record past and present 
usage. It is not their province to say how 
words should be written, but how they are 
written ; and as the original query was why 
this particular phrase is written as two 
words, Mr. Apams’s remark is, I think, 
rather pointless. The practice I contend for 
is, however, growing —only this morning I 
came across “someone” in the Academy—and 
I venture to say that it will grow, in spite of 
Mr. Apams’s pve which are too tech- 


nical for practical people. Cc. C. B. 
P.S.—My note was written without refer- 


against the use of “anyone,” which he dis- 


ence to authorities, but if these are to be 
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cited I may refer to Dr. Morris as on my 
side. He says (‘ Hist. Eng. Grammar,’ p. 126) : 
“Compounds of any are anyone, anybody 
(M.E. any wight, any persone, any man), any- 
thing.” And again: “ M.E. evrichon, everilkan 
(cp. each one) survives in everyone.” 


Sm THomas Cooke, SHerirF oF Lonpon, 
1692-3 (9° S. vii. 429).—The account given 
of him and his family in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ 
(p. 434, to which, however, no proper refer- 
ence is given in the index) can be supple- 
mented as under. He was lord of the manor 
of Lordshold in Hackney, as also of the manor 
of Barnet. His wife Elizabeth (who sold 
certain plantations she had inherited in 


Antigua) was daughter of William Horne, of | 


Ead, near Exeter, and of Antigua. A pedi- 


gree of her family is in V. L. Oliver's ‘ An- | 


tigua.’ Besides being M.P. for Colchester 
1694-5 and 1698-1705, he was High Sheriff 
of Essex in 1693. He died 6 September, 1709, 
“at Ebsham [query Epsom], Surrey,” accord- 
ing to Le Neve’s “Obituary. His will, dated 
6 September, was proved 4 November, 1709, 
by his relict Elizabeth (240 Lane). She, who 
lived in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, is 
doubtless the “ Dame Elizabeth Cooke” buried 
23 December, 1720, at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
Of their children, Elizabeth, the first daughter, 
married firstly, 10 March, 1690/1, at Hackney 
Sir Josiah Child, second baronet (1678), o 
Wanstead, co. Essex, who died s.p., 20 Janu- 
ary, and was buried at Hackney, 4 February, 
1703/4. She married secondly “Jo. Chad- 
wick, Esq.,” who was buried hove 8 Decem- 
ber, 1713. After a third marriage with -— 
Osbaldeston, she herself was buried at 
Hackney as “ Dame Elizabeth Child, widow,” 
26 January, 1740/1. Her younger brother, 
Josiah Cooke, was baptized 31 January, 
1691/2, at Hackney, about nine months after 
her marriage with Sir Josiah Child, after 
whom he was doubtless named. 

Sir Charles Cooke, Alderman of Bassishaw, 
Sheriff of London, 1716-17 (mentioned at the 
above reference), was (though also connected | 
with Hackney) certainly not a son (as therein 
is suggested) of the above-named sheriff, 
whose widow, Elizabeth, proved his will in 
1709. This Charles died unmarried, and was 
buried 11 January, 1720/1, at Hackney, ad- 
ministration of his goods being granted 
23 January, 1720/1, to James Cooke, Esq., 
the brother, on the renunciation of Margaret 
Cooke, widow, the mother. G. E. C. 


I have a note in my copy of Le Neve’s 
‘Knights’ (Harl. Soc.) that Sir Thomas 
Cooke was great-grandson of a John Cooke, 
of Creeting, Norfolk. Sir Thomas Cooke’s 


will is dated 6 September, and was proved 
| by his widow 4 November, 1709, P.C.C. 240 
|Lane. He had twelve children. Sir Thomas 
Cooke had a brother John Cooke, who by 
'his wife Catherine had issue. Sir Thomas 
| Cooke’s father-in-law was William Horne. 
| Sir Charles Cooke was son of Thomas Cooke, 
|of Hackney (he died 20 December, 1694), by 
| Margaret his wife (she died 16 August, 1723). 
|In Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica 
_vol. i. pp. 346, 347, 348, I give a pedigree of 
Cooke of Kingsthorpe, Northamptonshire, 
' and Sir Charles Cooke appears ; and at vol. iii. 

>. 212 of the same publication I give extracts 
his will. 
REGINALD STEWART BopDINGTON. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


NEPTUNE AND CROSSING THE LINE (9% S. 
vii. 404).—In “ GEuvres Completes de Jacques- 
Henri-Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, mises en 
ordre et précédées de la Vie de l’Auteur, par 
L. Aimé-Martin (a Paris, chez Mequignon- 
Marvis, Libraire, Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine 
No. 3, M.DCCC.XX.),” I’lle de France,’ 
tome i. pp. 42-3, is the following :— 

* Le 10 [Avril, 1768], on annonga le baptéme de la 
Ligne, dont nous étions A un degré. Un matelot, 
déguisé en masque, vint demander au capitaine & 
faire observer l’usage ancien. Ce sont des fates 
imaginées pour dissiper la mélancolie des équipages. 
Nos matelots sont fort tristes, le scorbut gagne 
insensiblement, et nous ne sommes pas au tiers du 
voyage. Le 11, on fit la cérémonie du _ baptéme. 
On rangea les principaux passagers le long d’un 
cordon, les pouces attachés avec un ruban. On 
leur versa quelques gouttes d’eau sur la téte. 
donna ensuite quelque argent aux pilotes. Le 12, 
nous ne passimes point encore la Ligne. Les 
courants portaient au nord. On cessa de voir 
Pétoile polaire. Le 13, nous passAmes la ~ + La 
mer paraissait, la nuit, remplie de grands phos- 


phores lumineux.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Bishop Heber gives a long account of the 
‘* Neptune ” ceremonies on crossing “the 
line,” 26 July, 1823, ‘Journal,’ 1856, i. 7. 
W. C. B. 
“La-pi-pa” (9% §. vii. 425). Lardy- 
dardy,” “ L’Ardy d’Hardy,” “ la-di-da,” &c., as 
a name for a “swell ”—probably the last pre- 
vious to “masher”—came out in the early 
sixties; perhaps earlier, though I scarcely 
think so. It originated most likely in one 
of the “society” plays of the period. The 
earliest printed allusion to the word which I 
have so far been able to trace occurs in a 
story called ‘Such is Life,’ by Pierce Egan 
(the younger), which appeared in the London 
Journal in 1864. On 12 March of that year 
the reader is introduced to the swell villain of 
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the drama, the Honourable Fluphery Arde- 
dardee, who possessed “ a pair of whiskers...... 
of dimensions such as ought to have made 
Lord Dundreary, if he could have seen them, 
faintaway.” “ Lardydardy” was extensively 
“boomed ” at the halls (by George Leybourne 
in particular) from 1865. I recollect hear- 
ing early in 1873 a lady serio-comic at the old 
Winchester—which, by the way, was, I be- 
lieve, the first music-hall, as differing from a 
“sing-song” or “free-and-easy,” ever opened 
in London ; during the forties and the early 
fifties, under the name of the Surrey Music 
Hall, it led the way for the modern theatre 
or palace of varieties—singing an “ up-to- 
date” ditty, the chorus of which ran :— 
Riding on the Tram way, easy, gay, and free ; 
Riding on the Tram way, that’s the style for me; 
Where the noble sum of two pence is all you’ve 
got to pay; 
You can do the lardydardy on the new Tram way. 
During 1880 Nelly Power fairly took the 
town by storm :— 
He wears a penny flower in his coat, 
La-di-da ! 
And a penny paper collar round his throat, 
4-di-da ! 
In his hand a penny stick, 
In his tooth a penny pick, 
And a penny in his pocket, 
nda a penny in his ‘Ket, 
La-di-da 


Somewhere between 1867 and 1870 (I have 
not got the exact date, so it may have been 
later) a “ Bab Ballad” appeared in Fun en- 
titled ‘ Lorenzo de Lardy ’:— 

Dalilah de Dardy adored 
he very correctest of cards, 
Lorenzo de Lardy, a lord— 
He was one of Her Majesty’s Guards. 


I think it possible, though the suggestion 


“O Lard!” “Lardy!” which, if one may | 
judge from old plays and novels, would | 


I think it was sung in a play called ‘The 
Widow Hunt’ at the Strand Theatre, in 
which the late John Sleeper Clarke was very 
funny. I think Eleanor Bufton was the 
widow.* Why I learnt that verse I cannot 
say, unless it was the chorus. My recollec- 
tion varies slightly :— 
I like to la-di-da with the ladies, 
For that is the style that suits 
The noble name and glorious fame 
Of Captain de Wellington Boots. 
Clarke acted the poltroon captain, and as 
the widow objected to some wall-papers he 
exhibited, he said, “Ah! that is not of my 
choice.” THomas. 


De BatHe aNp Hotswortuy FAMILtes 
(9% vi. 269)—As I am a paper 
on ‘Neighbours of North Wyke’ for the 
Devon Association, and as Bath is an 
adjoining property to the south-eastward of 
that old seat of the Wykes family, I should 
be much interested in learning anything con- 
cerning its owners and residents. Among 
my Record Office gleanings are the following 
notes, which may be of some use to P. 

The “Mark Sladen” said to have owned 
Bath in 1600 must be meant for Mark Slader, 
a regular North Tawton name. 

In 1625 Simon Weekes,+ armiger, lord of 
the manor of Brodewode-Kelly, was seized 
also, among other messuages, lands, &c., of a 
messuage, Berend &c., called the Barton of 
Bath in North Tawton, then in the tenure of 
(Mark or Mary?) Kellands ; also of Gosse’s 
tenement and Downhouse al’s Dawnehouse 
in North Tawton, in the tenure of Mark 
Cottell, and of a messuage called Thornes- 
Clawton in the tenure of Matthew White. 


In the ‘Cal. of Fines’ (Divers Com. Hil. 


appear to have been rather in use among the | 35 Hen. VIII.) I find Alex. Wood querent, 
bon ton during the a y~y and early | et Ric. Eggecombe milit’ deforciant, de tercia 


nineteenth centuries. 


ut (as another pro-| pars man'ii de N. Tawton et de t’cia_pars 


posed derivation) may it not come from “A-| ten. et redd. in N. Dunsthedyoke (or Dims- 
d’ye-do?” (“How do you do?”) a way > Le Bath, Newlond, Aysherigge et 


which “swells” (or those who wish to be con- 


sidered so) often greet one another ? 
Hersert B. CLayTon. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane, 8.E. 


Oddly enough, when I read the reviewer's 


reference to this it never occurred to me that | 


I knew anything about it ; but directly I saw 


the verse quoted by Mr. Inciesy I recol- | 


lected that I have known it all my life. I 
heard the song, I should say, about 1865, and 


Lamberty’s week (anothername for Chawleigh 
Wyke or North Tawton Wyke). 

In 33 Hen. VIII. (Easter Fines) Robert 
Fisher, chaplain, and Martin Slader held 


* Yes. H. Irving was the Felix Featherley and 
| Ada Cavendish Mrs. ym ‘The Widow 
| Hunt,’ a rearrangement by Stirling Coyne of his 


* Everybody’s Friend’ (Haymarket, 2 April, 1859), 
| was first given at the St. James’s 16 October, 1867.) 
| +Ch. Inq. post mortem, Car. I. (27, 90). 
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tenements, &c., in North Tawton, Monkeoke- 
hampton, Bowe, Nymet Tracy, Collump- 
ton, 

In 1547 (Fines Divers Com. Pasce., 1 Ed. VL.) 
Martin Slader and Humf. Colles, ar., held in 
More, Bearehed, and Northwod in the parish 
of North Tawton. 

In Chancery Pro., Ser. [I., B. 93, 50, we 
find Ric. Heywood of N. Tawton plaintiff 
against Mark Slader of same parish, who was 
“appointed to be collector for the second pay- 
ment of the......[torn away] graunted in the 
Ist year [of Queen Elizabeth] in the Hundreds 
of Blacktoriton, N. Tawton, Winkleigh, and 
Hertland, Devon.” 

A reference to another Chancery Pro. in 
which Mark Slader was plaintiff is Ser. IL, 
Eliz. 162, 53. Leca-WEgKEs. 


DESIGNATION OF FOREIGNERS IN MEXICO 
(9° 8. vii. 389, 496).—A printer’s error in my 
communication under the above heading may 
possibly create perplexity in the minds of 
some readers. “Green grow the rashes, oh !” 
should be “ Green grow the rushes, oh !” 

H. Jounson. 


(There is no printer’s error. The alteration made 
was editorial, and on the strength of what seemed | 
to us due knowledge and investigation. Inthe first | 
Edinburgh edition. 1787, it is “‘ rashes,” not rushes. 
The Centenary Edition of Messrs. Henley and Hen- | 
derson (Edinburgh, Jack, 1896), the Clarendon Press | 
* Burns’ of the same date, and the ‘ Concordance’ of | 
Mr. J. B. Reid (Glasgow, Kerr & Richardson), have 
the same reading. We ourselves know of no other. 
We do not alter a signed communication without 
what seems to us conclusive authority. ] 


GLapsToNne VoLuME S. vii. 488).—Is not 
Mr. Macteop mistaken when he refers to | 
“articles” by Mr. Gladstone in the Daily | 
Telegraph on Arthur Henry Hallam? One 
only appeared in that journal, under date 
5 January, 1898, bearing the title ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Arthur H. Hallam.’ It was 
the last lengthy composition that fell from 
the pen of the aged author, and, in my 
judgment, the most beautiful of all his pro- 
ductions. In this respect it bears a close 
analogy to Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar,’ 
and, to quote the words of the leader which 
synchronized with its appearance in the 
columns of the above paper, “by reason of 
its subject, as well as on account of the charm 
of its style and the deep interest of its details, 
cannot fail to be considered a conspicuous 
event in literature.” It deserved a less 
ephemeral existence than in a daily paper. 

1e Americans have apparently recognized 
this, while we have been content to let it lie 
in unworthy oblivion. J. B. McGovern. 


| Street, to the 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


A Game or BatriLepore (9" §. vii. 469).— 
The paragraph from my review of Mr. C. 8. 
Roundell’s book has been handed to me for 
comment. Unfortunately (by imperious 
necessity) I was taken from school at the 
age of thirteen and a half; but I may add to 
the record of my school experiences that I 
was sent for two years to another school in a 

rivate house where girls were taught, there 
cine two rooms adjoining. At this school 
the discipline was lax, and as the former 
school had broken up, we boys (transfers) 
were found to be better taught than those 
we joined, and the cane was less used, and 
the battledore was invisible. if there was one. 

I have seen battledore applications, and 
have felt them also. A big, strong man ina 
temper, and a small boy in a terror and a 
torment, were not exhilarating. The place 
was Newark ; the name of the schoolmaster 
was Squires ; the time was in 1830 to 1831. 
I am afraid I am the sole survivor of this 
ancient method of imparting knowledge and 
driving it home. Jno. HAWKINS. 

35, Avenue Road, Grantham. 


Funerat Carps (9% S. vii. 88, 171, 291, 332, 
414).—The ancient building at Bury St. 
Edmunds known as Moyses Hall has been 
converted into a museum, and lately I noticed 
in it a large funeral card, or rather “ticket,” 
on which were printed the following words:— 

** You are desired to accompany the Corps of Mr. 
Thomas Moody, from Armourers-hall in Coleman 

Burying Ground on Bun Hill, on 
Friday, May the 18th, 1716, by Five of the Clock in 
the Afternoon Precisely. 

And bring this Ticket with you.” 

The ticket is about as large as a page of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and is perfectly fresh and clean. 
At the top are the words “Memento mori,” 
and at the bottom “Remember to die.” A 
funeral procession is engraved on the ticket, 
and there are figures of the King of Death 
and the Angel of Death, with skulls, cross- 
bones, and cherubs. Stars are shining in a 
black sky, as if the funeral were to take place 
by night. The building is full of interesting 
ehjoots, and I never saw a better country 
museum. The ticket was lent by G. Milner 
Gibson Cullum, Esq. 8. O. Appy. 


RaBBATING ” vii. 407).—Your cor- 
respondent is confusing two quite different 
words. Rabbating has nothing to do with 
rabbeting. By rabbating Puttenham means 
abating. His actual words are (Mr. Wynd- 
ham appears to quote him loosely) :— 

“A Word as he lieth in course of language is 
many wayes figured and thereby not a little altered 
in sound, which consequently alters the time and 
harmonie of a meeter as to the eare. And this 
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alteration is sometimes by adding, sometimes b 
rabbating, of a sillable or letter to or from a wor 
either in the beginning, middle, or ending.” 

He goes on to say that “ your figures of addi- 
tion or surpluse be three,” and “ your figures 
of rabbate be as many” ; and of the latter he 
gives such examples as “’twixt” for Jetwezt, 
* sovran ” for sovereign, “ morn” for morning. 
See Arber’s reprint, p. 173. 1 have chosen 
only such examples as are still in use, and 
have given their modern forms. C. C. B. 


“A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, &c., by Robert Nares, A.M., &c., a 
new edition, 1888,” vol. ii. p. 716, has “ Rab- 
bate, to abate or diminish,” and enumerates 
various examples, such as “and this altera- 
tion is sometimes by adding, sometimes by 
rabbating of a syllable or letter, 


Bett Inscription AT PUNCKNOWLE, Dorset, 
or Date 1629 (9 S. vii. 365).—The doubtful 
word in the inscription, as J. T. F. suggests, 
may be a mistake of the bell-founder ; but it 
may also be noted that /ather is a very com- 
mon dialectal form of the word “ladder.” So 
that, from this point of view, the couplet, 

He that wil pvrchas ionor’s gayne 
Mvst ancient lathers stil mayntayne, 
is perfectly clear as it stands. 
R. Oxtver HeEswopr. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Scorrish Universiry Grapuates (7 8. 
vii. 388, 454, 493).—The list formerly given 
by me of books containing lists of graduates 
of the Scottish universities may be supple- 
mented as follows :— 

8. Fasti Academie Mariscallane Aberdonensis, 
1593-1860. Edited by P. J. Anderson and J. F. 
Kellas Johnstone. Aberdeen, 1889-98.— 
The lists are in the second volume. 

9. Officers and Graduates of King’s College, Aber- 
deen, 1495-1860. Edited by P. J. Anderson. 
Aberdeen, 1893. 

10. Roll of Alumni of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
—" Edited by P. J. Anderson. Aberdeen, 

il. Alphabetical List of Graduates of Edinburgh, 
1859-88. Edited by Thomas Gilbert. Edinburgh, 


1889. 

12. Roll of Graduates of Glasgow, 1727-1897. 
Edited by W. Innes Addison. Glasgow, 1898. 

13. Calendar of St. Andrews University for 1850- 
1851. St. Andrews, 1850.—This contains a list of 
honorary graduates for the half-century 1800-50, 
which is not reprinted in the new series of Calendars 


beginning in 1865. 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PRropeR Names (9% 
S. vii. 182, 263, 393, 493).—It seems to me 
that Mr. OLIver’s remark about “guillotin ” 


is scarcely relevant to mine. What I in- 
tended to point out was that the English 
verb is (at least, I have never seen it 
otherwise) not “ guillotin,” but “ guillo- 
tine”; not form directly out of the 
proper name (and therefore scarcely coming 
under the category in question), but from 
the instrument. I could not help thinking 
of the story current when I was learning 
French of the patient who was said to have 
swallowed his “médecin” instead of his 
“ medecine.” W. T. Lyxn. 
Blackheath. 


“Toucan” (9 S,. vii. 486).— Mr. Pratr 
states that “nobody seems to have taken the 
trouble to find out whence Buffon derived his 
information” concerning this bird. If yourcon- 
tributor will but refer to the article ‘Toucan’ 
in the last edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ or as it is reprinted, with some 
additions, in the ‘Dictionary of Birds,’ I 
think he will find that the subject has been 
pretty well gone into. In fact, one has only 
to follow the indications given by Buffon 
himself, who cites Léry among other autho- 
rities, to trace it completely. Not being an 
etymologist, I do not presume to offer any 
opinion as to the derivation or original sig- 
nification of the name. I was content to 
accept Pror. SKEaAT’s statement, but I can 
hardy accept that of Mr. Piatt to the effect 
of Montoya in 1639 being ‘nearly contem- 
porary” with Léry, who sailed for Brazil in 
1556, returning in 1558, the year in which 
Thevet, to whom we owe the publication of 
the word, brought out his ‘Singularitez de la 
France Antarctique.’ I wholly agree, how- 
ever, with Mr. Piatt in the desirability of 
“going to the fountain-head for facts.” 

ALFRED NEWTON. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


In ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ under * Tou- 
cans,’ we read that they were formerly placed 
near the hornbills (Bucerotide), which offer 
several points of analogical resemblance to 
them, and are often “improperly” termed 
toucans in the East, &c. It is, however, not 
stated by whom the hornbill is improperly 
termed a toucan. I suppose the Malays have 
a right to make use of their own language. 
It appears also that the bird of tropical 
America has now been more correctly classi- 
fied under Rhamphastide ; but if naturalists 
incorrectly classed the first specimens with 
the Bucerotide, would they not also call them 
by the same general name—z.e., call them 
also toucans? Afterwards, discovering that 
these American birds were not identical with 
the Bucerotidz, the naturalists formed them 
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into a different class, ¢.e., Rhamphastide ; 
but in so doing did they also cancel the 
every-day name toucan and assign them 
another? I fancy not. I think that it must 
be the American bird which is “improperly” 
termed a toucan, and that the error arose in 
the way above suggested. It is no use, there- 
fore, to hunt for an explanation of the word 
“toucan” in Brazilian vocabularies. The 
word has been—by error—appropriated from 
the Malays through European agency. The 
Malays call the hornbill a toucan for the 
following reason. Every workman is a “tou- 
can” in the Malay language—e.g., a carpenter 
is a “toucan cayu,” or worker in wood; a 
blacksmith a “toucan brisi,” or worker in 
iron ; a goldsmith a “ toucan mas,” or worker 
in gold ; and so on. Now the hornbill, like 
the woodpecker, may be seen and heard 
hammering the bark of trees with his huge 
beak, and so the Malay, comparing him to a 
workman, calls him a “ toucan.” 
&. 


KNIFEBOARD OF AN OmniBus (9* §. vii. 487). 
—I believe this word was applied, not to the 
seat itself, nor even to the back of the seat, but 
to the board on each side of the roof, whence 
it came to mean the outside of the omnibus 
as distinct from the inside. The advertise- 
ment board was thus named, it is thought, 
because of a fancied resemblance to the 
domestic knifeboard, the part where the 
conductor stood being known as the monkey- 

rd: “‘ Here comes the Paddington omnibus. 
sabia You will not fail to observe that the 
knifeboard has not yet been invented ” (W. 
Besant, ‘Fifty Years Ago,’ p. 55). Possibly 
some playful allusion to smartness was in- 
tended, for there was a similar phrase once 
current, “You’ve been in the knife-box,” 
meaning “ You are very sharp, or clever,” &c., 
“You will fall and cut yourself.” 

. H. MacMicHakt. 


My recollection goes back to 1856 or 1857, 
when, as Mr. WHITWELL says, there was not 
even an iron ladder up to the roof. Iron 
steps were attached to the end of the omnibus, 
by which one climbed up. As far as I remem- 
ber, the seats were back to back. They con- 
sisted of plain wooden boards like the knife- 
boards then in use—hence the name. The 
knifeboard of the present day, with its 
special surface and prepared emery powder, 
was then unknown, celle plain board with 
powdered Bath brick was the domestic imple- 
ment in common use. E. E. Street. 

Chichester, 


The ‘Slang Dictionary’ describes this to 


omnibus, and gives the following illustration 
for its use :— 

On ’busses’ knifeboards stretch’d, 

The City clerks all tongue-protruded lay. 

*A Summer Idyll,’ by Arthur Smith. 
The same meaning and quotation have been 
adopted by Annandale in his ‘ Imperial Dic- 
tionary.’ 

The first omnibus in London ran from 
Paddington to the Bank on 4 July, 1829, and 
accommodated twenty-two inside passengers, 
who were granted the free use of newspapers 
to beguile the time occupied in their tedious 
journey. No outside passengers were carried, 
and the knifeboard was a thing of very much 
later construction. Soon after the intro- 
duction of the omnibus the Post Office 
started four from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Two 
went through the Strand, and the others 
down Holborn. These were for the sole use 
of the red-coated “ general postmen,” with a 
view to the acceleration of the delivery of 
the country letters. If I remember rightly, 
the seat on which the outside passengers sat 
back to back was raised about a foot from 
the roof, with an arrangement underneath 
of perforated zinc netting for ventilation. 
In later years the knifeboard was converted 
into garden-seats. 

EverarRD Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. GEORGE AND THE Dracon (9 S. vii. 
466).—In reference to Canon TAYLor’s re- 
marks on this myth, may I, though only a 
learner, suggest that to find the origin of the 
legend we should go to the signs of the zodiac, 
with the nature and characteristics of which 
the Babylonians, like all ancient nations, were 
well acquainted? In the “ sun-god of ancient 
Babylon” it is probable we only find the 
shadow, and to grasp the substance we must, 
I think, endeavour to understand the mean- 
ing of the signs and constellations. The 
latter, with which so many of the myths are 
connected, no doubt (as Miss Rolleston has 
shown) shadow forth the mediatorial work of 
the “Sun of Righteousness”; and in the signs 
Scorpio and Sagittarius combined we may, I 
believe, see the origin of St. George and the 
dragon. In Gen. xlix. 17 Jacob pictures the 
Scorpio serpent assaulting the Sagittarian 
rider (the Messiah); but in the end the 
dragon’s head is bruised and the captive set 
free. In Rev. xix. we see the conqueror on a 
white horse (Pegasus). His name is written 
on His thigh, which, astrologically, again 
connects Him with the Archer. 

Scorpio was anciently represented as an 


be the seat running along the roof of an eagle bearing aloft an adder in its talons, and 
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this dual sign may be said to typify both 
Christ and Satan, good and evil, life and 
death. The late Prof. Max Miiller, in point- 
ing out that the serpent occurs in all parts 
of the world as a symbol of many widely 
different ideas and characteristics, says 
(‘Chips,’ vol. iv.) :— 

** But who but an evolutionist would dare to say 
that all these conceptions came from one and the 
same original germ, that they are all held together 
by one traditional chain?” 

May I venture to suggest that the origin of 
all may be found in the sign Scorpio? As 
Satan at the fall of man assumed the form of 
the Scorpio serpent, so it seems probable 
there may be in the double-headed eagle a 
Satanic imitation of the Scorpio eagle. 
so, we may expect that when the confederacy 
of nations is formed under Antichrist, this 
deformed eagle will be its heraldic emblem. 

J. M. LAWRENCE. 


Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A., in his excellent 
paper on St. George which appeared in the 
Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute 
of September, 1900, says that in 
“art S. George is eeeied either on foot or 
horseback, and uaseal y in combat with the dragon 
or with the monster dead at his feet. In England 
I do not know of any example in which the dragon 
is absent, but Mrs. Jameson observes that ‘ when 
he figures as patron saint of Venice the dragon is 
usually omitted,’ and this is the case also in a noble 
statue by Donatello at Florence.” 


And further adds that 


“in wall paintings 8. George appears oftener on 
horseback than he does when seen in sculptures, 


and the steed on which he is seated was, says | 


Cahier, such a magnificent animal that the Picards 
have retained the expression Saint George belle 
monture for a fiery steed.” 

Attached to the church of St. James, Louth 
Lincolnshire, there was in 1512-13 a ild 
under the patronage of St. George which had 
an image of him in the church. That the 


saint was on horseback is certain, for in| 


1538-9 we find charges for taking down and 
bearing away the image of “Saynct George,” 
and a little after comes a payment of xijd. 
“to the laborers for bearing away the horse 
pertainyng to Sainct George Image.” These 
passages are from the manuscript accounts 


of the parish, which have happily been pre-| 
served. The same records incidentally speak | 


of the saint’s bridle and sword. 

The following references to St. George may 
be of service to future inquirers :— 

roy of. — Monasticon Anglic., last edition, 
ii. 530. 

at Wymondham. — Archeologia, 
xlin. 271. 

Patron of cross-bowmen.—Félix de Vigne, Gilds 
and Corporations, 17. 


| In pageant.—D. Rock, Church of our Fathers, 
ii. 425. 
| Armour.—Jbid., iii. i. 70. 
| Wall painting at Stotfold, Bedfordshire.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library, i. 74. 
Figure, Ruerdean, Gloucestershire.—J)id., iv. 291. 
| Picture, on horseback, Dartmouth, Kent.—ZJhi/., 
| vi 


vi. 89. 
: Riding the George.—Johnson, Ancient Leicester, 


Epwarp PEacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Hocartn’s House, Cutswick (9 S. vii. 
386).—When John Clare, the Northampton- 
| shire peasant poet, visited “‘ Dante” Cary at 
| Hogarth’s House, Chiswick, his host pointed 


| out to him as one of “ various memorials con- 


If | nected with the great satirist and moralist the 


| window through which Hogarth eloped with 

| old Thornhill’s only daughter ” (‘ Life of John 
Clare,’ by Frederick Martin, 1865, p. 155). 

T. Pace. 

| West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In Once a Week, Third Series, i. 167-8, our 
friend the late Mr. E. Walford described 
| Hogarth’s house, garden, mulberry tree, and 
| workshop, 


“occupied by Mr. Cock, a worthy gentleman, in 
whose garden stands Hogarth’s portable sundial, 
duly authenticated. The same gentleman owns 
Hogarth’s chair, a stout, strong armchair, made of 
cherrywood, and seated with Be mn The latter 
is very much decayed, and one of the arms is a 
| good deal worm-eaten, but the rest is sound and 
good. This chair, in which Hogarth used to sit 
and smoke his pipe, was given by the painter’s 
widow to the grandfather of the present owner, 
who was a martyr to the gout. It moves very 
easily on primitive stone castors, three in number.” 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Buive Bearp (9 S. vii. 224, 355).—I take 
the following from ‘ The Original Blue Beard,’ 
Oncea Week, Third Series, vol. i. No. 1 (4 Janu- 
ary, 1868), p. 19 :— 

**Gilles hung his victims......When tired of this 

atrocious amusement, he would plunge a long needle 
into their necks and take delight in beholding them 
in their last convulsions.” 
In “ Nouvelle Description de la France, par 
M. Piganiol De La Force, seconde éd., 4 Paris, 
chez Florentin Delaulne, 1722, A.P.D.R.,” 
v. 228, is the following :— 

**Machecou est une petite Ville qui est le chef 
lieu du pays de Raiz. Elle est située sur la riviére 
| de Tenu qui se perd dans la Loire aprés avoir requ 

Vécoulement du Lac de Grand-lieu. Le Baron de 
Raiz avait anciennement un droit fort singulier sur 
les Bouchers de Nantes, dont chacun lui devoit 
donner un denier le jour du Mardi gras. II devoit 
le tenir a la main et étre prét & le donner aux gens 
du Seigneur de Raiz dans l’instant qu’ils lui pré- 
sentoient une aiguille, et s'il ne lPavoit pas a la 
main dans ce moment, les gens du Seigneur pou- 
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voient piquer avec cette aiguille telle piéce de | Giascow University (9 §. vii. 484).— 


viande qu'il leur plaisoit, et l’emporter.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


“ Partour” (9 8. vii, 389).—Minsheu (1627) 


has :— 
““A Parlour or inner roome to dine or sup in. 
G. Parloir. I. Parldio, A G. Parlér, i. locus | 


interior vbi sermones committuntur. I. 2. Cendculo. | 


L. Ceenaculum, @ cenando, in quod precipue ex- | 
tructum. Triclinium, Biclinium, & «Aévq, i. a bed. | 
Quia interdum tres, interdum duos in eo inveniebant 
lectos accumbentes, sometimes there were three beds, 
sometimes but two about the table, upon which the | 
guests did sit, or rather lie along in old time,” &c. 
Littleton (1693) distinguishes between a 
“parlor, or place to sup in,” “an inward 
parlor,” “a fittle parlor,” and “a summer 
parlor, made of boards,” and gives its Latin 
uivalent to each. In my youth (in the 
fifties) parlour denoted the best sitting-room, 
not the one commonly used by the family 
but the one reserved for “ parties” an 
solemn occasions, such as a funeral or a 
wedding. At other times it was rarely used, 
even on Sundays, unless damp were suspected, 
and the room needed “ airing ”—which means, 
not throwing open to the air, but having a 
fire put in it. Such a parlour was that in 
Wordsworth’s su positive “ party ”"— 
“all silent and all d—d”—would assemble. 
There was something in the very air of 
these rooms that would reduce any party to 
silence, and the rest—at least until after 
supper. I could picture one of them, but 
pity stays my hand. What I have written 
refers to the better class of farmhouses in the 
Midland counties. C. C. B. 


“Receptions or converse” is suggestive 
rather of regularly appointed entertainments 
than of casual interviews with visitors from | 
the outside world on some affair of moment 
which was the use of the convent parloir. 1| 
suppose the best-known “ parlour ” is that in 
which Squire and Capt. Shandy sat and 
talked so entertainingly with Dr. Slop and 
Yorick and Trim and Obadiah ; that was a! 
“back-parlour.” Ordinarily, I think, the’ 
“parlour” was a small or moderate-sized 
room on the ground floor, nearest the front 
or back door of the house, and preferentially 
on the right as one entered. It is related of 
Charles Lamb that he was so struck by 
certain lines (I forget whose) concluding: 
“Like a party in a parlour, all silent and all 
damned,” that he one night clung to an area 
railing, and assailed the revellers within with 
“You damned party in a parlour! You 
damned party in a parlour !” 

Tuomas J. JBAKES. | 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


| 


Perhaps, in addition to what N. 8. S. has 

written, the address from the University to 

XIII. and the Pope’s reply may be 

thought worthy of record and preservation 

in ‘N. & Q’ :— 

Pontifici Maximo Viro Sanctissimo Reverendissimo 
Eruditissimo Leoni XIII. Universitas tota Glasgu- 
ensis Cancellarius Rector Professores Graduati 
Studentes Salutem. 

In multo nostro gaudio—quippe mox ferias szcu- 


| lares celebraturi—illud potissimum gratis animis 


recordari libet quod amplam hanc Universitatem, 
copiis omnibus hodie ingenii atque operum instruc- 
tam, ab ipsa sede Apostolica profectam, et cum 
amantissima Pontiticis Maximi commendatione 
institutam, a maioribus accepimus. 
Doctissimus enim ille Pontifex, Nicolaus 
anno incarnationis Dominice millesimo quadringen- 
tesimo quinquagesimo primo, summum suum in 
Scotos atque artes amorem preferens, luminibus 
ipse omnibus et ingenii et liberalium artium illus- 


| trissimus, Studium apud nos Generale institui, et 


doctores magistros studentesque nostros libertatibus 
omnibus que in Studio civitatis sue Bononiensis, 
concesse fuerant gaudere atque uti voluit. 

Quod tantum beneficium cum sicut pia filia matri 
carissimz acceptam referamus, illud nos decere 


‘arbitramur, ut Sanctitatem tuam participem fore 


nostri gaudii speremus, meritasque Sedi Apostolic 
grates pro tanto merito proferamus. 

Oramus igitur ut hanc nostram felicitatem aucto- 
ritate tua cumulare digneris ; et si per tempora hc 
iniqua, per tot maris et viarum difficultates non 
poterit fieri ut Beatitudo tua adsistat feriantibus, 
optamus saltem fore ut per alium quemdam bene- 
volum tuum in nos animum significes, et Universi- 
tatem hance nostram, ab erudito Nicolao erectam, 
a Iacobo Scotorum rege fotam, a Gulielmo Episcopo 
Glasguensi curatam atque defensam, a multis 
denique regibus nostris multis auctam beneficiis, 


| eruditissimus ipse litterarumque Latinarum cultor 


elegantissimus pro humanitate tua amplificare velis, 
atque ad nova usque secula commendare. 
abamus Glasgue, Idibus Maiis, 
R. HERBERT Story, 
Prefectus et Vice-Cancellarius. 


V.C. Herberto Story Prefecto et Vice-Cancellario 
item Rectori atque Avditoribus Universitatis 
Studiorum Glasguensis (Glasgow). 

LEO PP. XIII. 


Iucundas scito Nobis communes litteras vestras 
fuisse. Memoriam beneficiorum colere, multoque 
magis ferre pre se palam ac libere, virtus est non 
humilia nec angusta sentientis animi: atque istius- 
modi virtutem libet quidem in vobis agnoscere, 
studiorum optimorum ingeniique decora preclare 
cumulantem. _— enim Lyceum magnum, ubi 
vestra omnium desudat industria debet Apostolic 
Sedi origines suas, idcirco sub solemnia eius secu- 
laria ad Romanum Pontificem vestra provolavit 
cogitatio memor, atque ultro arcessivistis Nosmet- 
ipsos in letitie societatem, tamquam desideraturi 
aliquid, si voluntatis Nostre significatione in hoc 
tempore caruissetis. Equidem gratum habemus 
facimusque plurimi tale officium humanitatis cum 
iudicii squitate coniunctum. Memoria autem 
vetera repetentes, utique diversamur apud vos 


| animo per hos dies, reique tam utiliter a Nicolao V. 
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Pontifice maximo institute cogitatione delec- | 
tamur. ee quidem instituto certe magnus ille | 
decessor Noster de Scotorum genere immortaliter 
meruit; pretereaque et ipse in aperto posuit, 
Romani Pontificatus virtutem in elegantiam doc- 
trine, in studia ingenuarum artium, quibus 
maxime rebus alitur humanitas gentium, ad incre- 
mentum suapte natura influere. Cetera istud 
maiorum disciplinarum nobile domicilium con- 
stanter florere cupimus salutarium ubertate fruc- 
tuum et gloria nominis: Deumque omnipotentem 
comprecamur, ut doctos labores vestros omnium 
genere ad veritatem dirigere, vosque universos 
~ Nobiscum caritate coniungere benigne 
velit. 
Datum Rome apud 8. Petrum die IX. Iunii Anno 
mpccccl, 
Pontificatus Nostri vicesimo quarto. 
LEO PP, XIIL. 


Georce ANGUS. 


“CoLttaTe” (9 vii. 5).— Under this 
heading F. H., instancing words having a 
similar “ back-formation,” gives among them 
“the American nast.”. Why “American”? 
Halliwell gives nast as a word of provincial | 
English, but it is doubtful whether it was | 
ever used here. It is amusing and exas- 

rating by turns to see so many things con- 
Baently classed as “American” of which 
Americans themselves know 


New York. 

(Dr. Fitzedward Hall was the F. H. in question, 
an American who presumably knew something of 
his own tongue. } 


Matt anp Hop Svusstirures (9 vii. 
150, 215, 296, 454).—I remember in my youth 
coming across a distich which at one time 
would appear to have been a familiar axiom, 
running somewhat to the effect, | 
Dancing [7] and — hops and beer, 

Came into England all in a year,* 
temp. Reformation, about the middle of the | 
sixteenth century, obviously intended as a | 
“fling” at the Lollard or Gospeller party in | 
religion. After the lapse of three score years, | 
however, I cannot, of course, be certain that 
my memory serves me truly. Surely dancing 
was well known and generally practised in 
England centuries before temp. Hen. VIIL., 
Ed. VI. ! Was the word “ beer” then invented 
to describe a malt liquor in which hops were a 
component in contradistinction to the familiar 
term “ale”? I believe the hop was introduced 
into England at about that date. Do I quote 
correctly? Can and will any reader kindly 
furnish me with a reference to the metrical 
saying, or correct or otherwise assist ? 

Gnomon. 


(* Humorously quoted in ‘Ingoldsby’ in a mock 
comment on Shakespeare. } 


AvuTHORS OF QuoTaTIONs WANTED (9% §, 
vii. 330, 398).— 

I fancy that what appears at the first reference 
to be a fifth line, sequent to the four precedin 
ones found in Bailey’s ‘ Festus,’ was not intende 
as such a continuation by H. J. C., who asked 
after the authorship, but was meant to form a 
separate quotation and inquiry. Taken in that 
way, With a slight verbal difference as given below, 
it may be found in Lyman’s translation of the 
‘Maxims of Publius Syrus’ as maxim 829: “It 
matters not how long you live, but how a 

C. 


(9% 8. vii. 330.) 
Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee ; 
And should’st thou there small room for action see, 
Do not for this give room to discontent, &c. 
Sonnet by Archbishop Trench. 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A, 
(9% S. vii. 489.) 
Sheepskins, beeswax, putty, pitch, and plaster, 
The more you try to pull them off, they’re sure to 
stick the faster. 
One of the nonsense verses in the convivial song 


‘Three Jolly Post-Boys.’ 
Hozson MAtTTHEws. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton, in Cheshire. 
With Notes respecting the Sherborne Branch of 
the Family. (Chester, Minshull & Meeson; Lon- 
don, Sotheran & Co.) 

No name of writer appears to this interesting and 

important record of the Duttons of Dutton. In 

the place on the re ordinarily assigned such 
name is found an “ Acclamation,” “God bless the 

King and the heir of Dutton,” which anciently 

concluded the service in St. John the Baptist’s, 

Chester, at the annual licensing of the Cheshire 

minstrels by the lord of Dutton. This matter of 

the licensing of the minstrels—one of the most 
interesting things in connexion with the Dutton 
pedigree—had not long to wait after the establish- 
ment of ‘N. & Q.’ before becoming a subject of 
inquiry (see 1* 8. ii. 21, 77; x. 244). References to 
the subject are found in Ormerod’s * Cheshire,’ 
which supplies a Dutton pedigree from the trust- 
worthy hands of Sir Peter Leycester, and also in 

Lysons’s ‘Cheshire’; while Blount’s ‘Tenures of 

Lands and Customs of Manors’ (ed. Hazlitt, 

pp. 68-70) gives a full account of this presumabl 

unique distinction of licensing the minstrels an 

players of Cheshire, with other » rene Me characters 
whose condition since the days of Ford and Hey- 
wood is generally indicated by the employment of 

a euphemism. Its origin, briefly indicated, is as fol- 

lows. Randle, third Earl of Chester, being distressed 

by the Welsh, sent to the Constable of Chester, 

Roger Lacy (known for his fierce spirit as ‘‘ Hell”), 

for immediate assistance. Gathering from the fair 

at Chester a nondescript rabble of fiddlers, players, 
and others of both sexes, Roger marched to the 
earl. The Welsh, seeing the approach of what 
seemed a multitude, raised the siege and dispersed. 
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In his gratitude for this relief, the earl gave Roger 
the control of the fiddlers and rabble generall 
of Chester—a not too desirable privilege, whic 
Roger transferred to Hugh de Dutton and his heirs. 
This custom became one of licensing the musicians 
of the om. We cannot go further into the sub- 
ject, but will only say that the last court was held 
so late as 1756, and that the right is supposed to be 
vested in the heir-general of the Duttons, though 
Thomas Dutton, the last of the male-line owners 
of Dutton, under Puritan influence refused a 
licence for “‘ piping and dancing” on Sundays. Itis 
a curious fact that the Duttons in the time of Eliza- 
beth had a special exemption from the penalties, 
including whipping, pronounced against their clients 
as “rogues and vagabonds.” Had Scott known of 
the bestowal of this privilege, he would probably 
have used it in ‘The Betrothed,’ the period of 
which it might be made to fit. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey a follower of the Conqueror, from 
whom a direct descent can be traced, was established 
at Dutton, then Duntune, in Cheshire. The family 
is described by Leycester as “of great worth and 
antiquity.” Sir Thomas de Dutton, the first knight 
of the family, was Sheriff of Cheshire in 1268. In 
the fourteenth century the family branched to 
Hatton, near Chester, a property then considerable, 
which had been acquired by marriage. Apropos 
of this the writer says that ‘‘Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, Queen Elizabeth’s dancing Lord Chancellor, 
‘claimed kindred there and had his claims allowed.’” 
Others of the Duttons had previously fought in the 
Crusades, with Hotspur, at Agincourt, or on one or 
other side in the Wars of the Roses. Sherborne, 
whence comes the title of Lord Sherborne—the 
book is dedicated to Lady Sherborne—was pur- 
chased in 1551 by Thomas Dutton. Branches of the 
family settled in Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and 
Denbighshire, and individuals of the name are 
heard of in various posts of danger or authority. 
Sir Piers Dutton assisted zealously in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries under Henry VIII. In 
Little Gaddesden Church, Herts, is a striking 
monument, erected by Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, 
her grandfather, to Elizabeth Dutton, who died “‘a 
wife, a widow, and a maid in the year 1611, aged 
sixteen.” She was formally betrothed to John 
Dutton when eleven years old. Her husband is 
supposed to have been accidentally killed on the 
day fixed for the consummation of the wedding. 
Thomas Dutton, the last of the direct male line, 
and twentieth in descent from Odard, the founder 
of the family, died on 28 December, 1614, his son 
John having predeceased him in 1609. High interest 
attends the b oodthirsty duel fought on Calais sands 
in December, 1610, between Sir Thomas Dutton 
and Sir Hatton Cheke (grandson of the famous Sir 
John Cheke), in which the latter combatant was 
slain. The fight is characteristically described by 
Carlyle in the fourth volume of his ‘ Miscellanies.’ 
This duel was followed in 1712 by another—perhaps 
the most celebrated in English history—between 
the first Lord Dutton, better known as the Duke 
of Hamilton, and Lord Mohun, in which both com- 
batants met their death. Among those who have 
dealt with this fight are Swift and Thackeray. 
Sir Ralph Dutton, of Standish, raised a regiment 
for King Charles eight hundred strong, which with 
flying colours joined the royal standard at Notting- 
ham, being the second regiment raised. 

We cannot follow the further fortunes of this 
noble family, of which Lord Sherborne, a welcome 


contributor to our columns, is a present repre- 
sentative. Lord Sherborne has, indeed, printed for 
— circulation the records of the Sherborne 

ranch, a work which we have not seen, and one, 
as we have proved, difficult of access. The author 
of the present volume writes like a scholar and a 
gentleman, and supplies, in addition to a spirited 
chronicle, notes of historical and literary value. His 
book is enriched with an excellent index, useful 
appendices, pedigrees, facsimiles, and illustrations, 
including portraits, admirably reproduced, of Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, the fourth Duke of Hamilton, 
and Lord Mohun. The frontispiece presents what 
remains of Dutton Hall, in Cheshire, erected in 
1539-42 by Sir Piers Dutton and Dame Julian (sic) 
his wife. Other views of the Hall, of achievements 
of Dutton arms, &c., alsoappear. Many letters and 
documents previously unprinted are given, and the 
work is a model of what a family history ought to 
be. It is admirably printed, and is bound in cream- 
coloured canvas with a coat of arms of the Duttons 
in gold and colours upon the side, and is in all 
respects de luxe. 


JANE AUsTEN has become a constant figure in 
current literature, and each successive month brings 
with it some new criticism or tribute. In the 
Fortnightly Mr. Rowland Grey writes on the bores 
in her novels. These are numerous, and may well 
indeed be so when “courteous, gentlemanly Mr. 
Woodhouse” is numbered among such. Mr. Grey 
does not, however, confine himself to bores, but 
has something to say on other types in Miss 
Austen’s well-filled galleries. Under the title ‘A 
Sportsman on Cruelty to Animals’ Mr. Aflalo 
defends himself from the attacks of the “‘ humani- 
tarians.” It is not necessary, however, to one 
of those who forbid the slaughter of animals for 
food in order to condemn their destruction for 
ager, Lady Jeune writes amusingly on ‘ Bridge.’ 
Mr. W. 8. Lilly devotes much space to ‘ 
Fantéme’ of M. Paul Bourget, whom he regards as 
“the greatest novelist that France has produced 
since the days of Balzac.” The subject of the book 
on which Mr. Lilly comments is dreadfully un- 
pleasant, but so, for the matter of that, are the sub- 
jects of many of the fictions of Balzac. While over- 
praising, as we fancy, for we have not read the book 
the merits of a story “‘ worthy of the pens of the old 
tragedians of Hellas,” Mr. Lilly takes the oppor- 
tunity to express his own views as to the value of 
religious sanctions in the enforcement of the moral 
law. Mr. William Laird Clowes advocates ‘The 
Cheapening of Useful Books.’ He comments, as 
well be may, upon the manner in which people of 
all classes have been coaxed into buying by instal- 
ments ‘“‘an imperfect and partially antiquated 
book,” and he holds that “‘ we are not yet a great 
reading nation, but we are on the point of becoming 
one.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn dwells on ‘Some Recent 
Books,’ among which is M. Maeterlinck’s ‘ Life of 
the Bee.’—Mr. Karl Blind to the Nineteenth 
Century some facts not generally known concerning 
the origin of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ [f we may accept 
the statements now made, Rouget de I’'Isle has 
enjoyed honours to which he was not entitled. The 
* Marseillaise’ was, we are told, made in Germany, 
being part of a mass composed in 1776 by Holtz- 
mann, the Kapellmeister of the Elector of the 
Palatinate. Rouget de l’Isle, we are further told, 
narrowly escaped the guillotine, was saved by the 
overthrow of Robespierre, and lived until 1836. 
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Louis Philippe offered him a pension, which was 
declined. Mr. John Fyvie gives an account of 
*The Marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert and George the 
Fourth,’ and calls for the publication of papers on 
the subject which are supposed still to exist. Lord 
Albemarle records that the king was buried with a 
portrait round his neck of the woman he had so lon 
abandoned. The story is more interesting as we 
as more edifying than are most of the narratives of 
royal conquest. Mr. Herbert Paul’s recollections 
of the late Bishop of London are entertaining. 
They contain, however, one naive and rather 
embarrassing statement. ‘“‘No bishop on the 
bench,” says Mr. Paul, “‘was fonder of French 
novels.” Are we then to accept, what seems implied, 
that French novels constitute an agreeable or 
ordinary pabulum of bishops? There are many 
good ssliales in the number, but most of them are 
litical or otherwise controversial.—The Pall Mall 
as as frontispiece a reproduction of Mr. Sargent’s 
picture of the Misses Wertheimer which arrests 
attention in the year’s Academy. The opening 
article consists of an account of ‘Glasgow “the 
Second City,”’ with numerous illustrations. Glas- 
w has, says the writer, “the attributes of a great 
merican city.” This remark was made to us 
nearly half a century ago by an American who 
accompanied us there and preferred it to London. 
*A Woman’s Shopping’ throws a light not wholly 
captivating or satisfactory upon some of “ pretty 
Fanny’s —, A good account is given of James 
Stephens, the Fenian head-centre, who, it appears, 
barely escaped being shot by his own followers as 
“a rogue, an impostor, and a traitor.” An excellent 
account of Stowe, once the seat of the Dukes of 
Buckingham, follows with many illustrations. Mr. 
Archer's ‘ Real Conversations’ are diminishing in 
interest. In the latest with Mr. George Moore 
Mr. Archer seems unable to keep his tongue out of 
his cheek. ike a song in "Pwelfth Night’ the 
conversation “‘is silly sooth.” A readable paper 
is supplied on ‘Operain Germany and in England.’— 
In the Cornhil/ the article of most interest is the 
* Notes of an Octogenarian,’ by Miss Louisa Cour- 
tenay. They deal with many people in whom the 
world still maintains a lively interest — Lady 
Morgan, Madame d’Arblay, the Miss rrys, 
gers, Sydney Smith, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, &c. Prof. Beeching is, we are sitively 
told, though we doubted it not before, the author 
of ‘ Provincial Letters,’ the latest of which deals 
with Lincoln. He is a writer it is always pleasant 
to meet, though we shall always see either obtuse- 
ness or want of invention in taking and maintain- 
ing a title such as Urbanus Sylvan. What is said 
about Hugh of Lincoln (the little Christian we 
mean) still “gives” us “‘pause.” Mr. Fitchett’s 
*Tale of the Great Mutiny’ remains as stirring 
as ever. Its pictures are rticularly lifelike. 
Mr. Ernest Myers writes on ‘Alfred of England.’ 
*A Londoner's Log-book’ is agreeably continued. 
—‘A Surrey Pepys’ in the Gentleman’s is a certain 
Thomas Turner, a diarist who, more than a hundred 
years later than Pepys, left a candid avowal of his 
misdeeds. Mr. Philip Kent, who writes on ‘Some 
Vulgar Errors,’ falls himself into one or two very 
uncommon errors, as when he substitutes floating 
**on her watery hearse” for Milton’s “ float upon 
her watery bier.” It may be doubted whether 
many of the errors to which this later Sir Thomas 
Browne refers are still maintained. Does anybody 
now think that the young bear has to be licked 


into shape by its mother? Miss Georgiana Hill gives 
another of her historical studies. Mr. Almy depicts 
*The Coleridge Country.’—Mr. Lang is still at his 
best in Longman’s, and in his *‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship’ has a lively disputation with Prof. Beeching. 
What Mr. Lang has to say on the substitution of 
philology for literature is painfully true, and has 
an application wider than he cares to make. On 
crystal-gazing and other subjects he is no less 
excellent. ‘The Disappearance of Plants’ opens 
out a sad question. The woman who goes 
with a trowel and a basket to spots of natural 
beauty in order to uproot rare ferns and flowers is 
almost as much of a pirate as the ordinary naturalist 
who, in order to classify or possess specimens of 
birds and butterflies, compasses their extinction; 
and this brings us to bewail the appearance in 
Longman’s of an article such as ‘The Amateur 
Poacher.’ Mr. Walter Pollock’s ghost story is very 
striking.—In addition to many lighter articles the 
Idler has ‘ Walks and Talks with Tolstoy,’ which 
are very interesting, a good description of * Beauty 
Spots in the Tyrol,’ and an account of ‘Great 
Achievements in Brid Building.’ — Scribner’s, 
which arrives too late for full notice, has a read- 
able ‘Tour in Sicily,’ ‘Passages from a Diary in 
the Pacific,’ ‘ The Beita Country of Alaska’ (all 
a illustrated), and an account of Matthew 
Arnold. 


Tue cheap summer guides are beginning to come 
in. One of the first in the field is Mr. Percy 
Lindley’s ‘ Holidays in Eastern Counties,’ which is 
agreeably written and illustrated, and leads the 
traveller to many unfamiliar spots. — Milgate’s 
interesting guide to Reculver, giving much useful 
information at a very cheap price, reaches us from 
Herne Bay. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Peading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
the second com- 


queries are requested to head 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

X. (“Conjugate”) anp E. P. (Oh, funny and 
free,” &c.).—Not yet inserted ; see our rules. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MODERN ITALY. 
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OUR INDO-GERMANIC ANCESTORS. 
MR. KERNAHAN’S ESSAYS. 

The RIGHT to LIVE. 
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Second Youth of Theodora I The Helmet of Navarre ; 
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LAW-BOOKS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
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in AMERICA; The MEANING of: ‘GENTE DISPETTA”’ 
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